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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Sixty-Seventh Congress, in obedi- 
ence to the call of President Harding, met in extraordi- 
nary session on April 11, with a large Republican major- 

ity. In the Senate the Republicans 
Congress Convenes have fifty-nine seats and the Demo- 
crats thirty-seven, in the House the 


Republicans have 300 seats and the Democrats 132. Mr. 
Frederick H. Gillett of Massachusetts was elected 
Speaker. The session promises to be a long one, for 
already some 500 bills and resolutions have been referred 
to the proper committees. Among others is the resolution 
offered by Senator Knox providing for the termination of 
the technical state of hostilities between the Central Pow- 
ers and the United States. 


On April 12, President Harding delivered his message 
to Congress in person. It was clear, straightforward, and 
in general was framed on the lines indicated by the Pres- 
ident in previous public pronounce- 
ments. The Chief Executive called 
on Congress first to put its own house 
in order as the surest way to assist in the readjustment, 
reconstruction and restoration of the world; but in spite 
of the fact that he gave special prominence to domestic 


Presidential 
Address 


affairs, the main point of interest in his declaration of 
policy was the long expected announcement of the Ad- 
ministration’s plans for the ordering of foreign relations. 
The principal feature in the message was his flat rejection 
of any participation by the United States in the League of 
Nations. 

With regard to domestic affairs, the President insisted 
on the urgent necessity of rigid resistance in appropria- 
tion and strict economy in administration ; immediate and 
substantial relief from tax burdens by the readjustment 
of internal taxes and the repeal of the excess profits tax; 
liquidation of the war debt and such emergency tariff 
measures as are necessary to protect American trade and 
industry; legislation providing for the national budget 
system ; less of government in business and more of bus- 
iness in government, with a view to the resumption of 
normal business relations and the checking of wasteful 
governmental expenditure. He recommended investiga- 
tion of the causes of the continued high cost of living, and 
reduction in the prices of railroad transportation which 
are today a hindrance to normal activities; and as a 
corollary to the efficient administration of the main 
arteries of commerce, he suggested revision of the 
methods of giving Federal aid to construction and main- 
tenance of highways. 

He served notice on the world that the United States 
intends to establish and maintain a great merchant 
marine, and urged Congress to give every encourage- 
ment, without introducing governmental operation, to 
the carrying of American cargoes under the American 
flag to every market in the world. Facilities should be 
provided for the extension of radio and cable communi- 
cation, both national and international ; aviation should be 
developed in the navy and army, and air navigation in 
general should be regulated so as to preclude hampering 
State legislation; there should be a reorganization of the 
agencies caring for crippled soldiers so as to insure a thor- 
oughness in keeping with the profound nature of the 
country’s gratitude. Mr. Harding also recommended 
that a department of public welfare be created, with the 
purpose of encouraging the development of the highest 
and most efficient type of citizens, of co-ordinating over- 
lapping functions and of crystallizing vague generaliza- 
tions into solid accomplishment. The race question, he 
said, should receive righteous adjustment, and the dis- 
grace of barbaric lynching should be removed from our 
national life. He asked for a speedy consideration of the 
appropriation bills for army and navy, but declared that 
the Government was in favor of approximate disarma- 





bo 


ment, to be made simultaneous and in cooperation with 
other nations. 

Taking up the question of foreign relations, the Pres- 
ident absolutely rejected any participation in the League 
of Nations, declared the Administration’s intention to 
work for an association of nations whose prime purpose 
would be to promote peace and not enforce conquest, 
asked for a resolution providing for the restoration of 
the state of peace, and suggested the qualified acceptance 
of existing treaties. On the League of Nations he spoke 
in part as follows: 

In the existing League of Nations, world-governing with its 
super-powers, this republic will have no part. There can be no 
misinterpretation, and there will be no betrayal of the deliberate 
expression of the American people in the recent election, and 
settled in our decision; for ourselves it is only fair to say to the 
world in general and to our associates in war in particular that 
the league covenant can have no sanction by us. 

The aim to iate nations to prevent war, preserve peace 
and promote civilization our people most cordially applauded. We 
yearned for this new instrument of justice, but we can have 


assoc 


no part in a committal to an agency of force in unknown con- 


tingencies; we can recognize no super-authority. 


The rejection of the league covenant, however, must 
not be understood, said Mr. Harding, as implying the 
surrender of the hope of the United States to see the 
organization of an association of nations which should 
be founded on justice and right, binding in conference 
and cooperation but not committed to the employment 
of force in unknown contingencies, or to the surrender of 
sovereignty, or the attainment of the special ends of 
any nation or group of nations, or to the enforcement 
of any particular treaty, or the carrying out of the will 
of the victors in the recent war. For the accomplish- 
ment of an association of nations which should be with- 
out the objectionable features of the League of Nations 
and be a just instrument for the maintenance of peace, 
the Administration pledges itself to make every effort. 

Mr. Harding recommended that the anomalous posi- 
tion of the United States, still technically at war with 
the Central Powers, should be remedied at once by a 
declaratory resolution on the part of Congress. This 
resolution should be restricted to the mere enunciation 
of the repeal of the former resolution accepting the 
state of war, and should not usurp the functions of the 
Chief Executive, on whom devolves the duty of nego- 
tiating peace. The President declared that it was impos- 
sible to ignore world relationships, and that separate 
treaties of peace would not safeguard the interests of the 
United States in the involved state of foreign relations. 
Therefore, he believed that it would be more expedient 
to have recourse to a modified acceptance of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty: 

The wiser course would seem to be the acceptance of the con- 
firmation of our rights and interests as already provided 
assuming of course that this can be satisfactorily accomplished 
by such explicit reservations and modifications as will secure 
our absolute freedom from inadvisable commitments and safe- 
guard all our essential interests. 
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One of the reasons which impelled him to this course 
was the recognition of our obligations not to interfere 
in any way with the restoration, through just reparations, 
of the countries of Europe. With the advice and cooper- 
ation of the Senate he believed that it would be possible 
to realize the national and international aspirations of 


the United States. 


England.—The menace of a general strike in the Brit- 
ish isles was definitely removed in the afternoon of April 
15. After a full week of suspense, during which the Gov- 
ernment and the public prepared for 
the worst possible crisis, Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, general secretary of the 

National Union of Railwaymen, announced that the strike 
order by members of his union and by the National Fed- 
eration of Transport Workers, which was to become 
effective on the night of April 15, had been canceled. 
The representatives of these two unions voted on the 
question whether the strike should be postponed or can- 
celed. The latter alternative won by a substantial ma- 
jority of transport workers and a small majority of 
railwaymen’s leaders. Had the railwaymen and trans- 
port workers joined the miners in the strike, other unions 
such as the non-ferrous miners and electrical workers 
would have in all probability sided with them, and it 
was computed that in that case’over 8,000,000 men would 
have been idle. The storm center revolved around Mr. 
Frank Hodges, the secretary of the miners’ union, who 
advocated moderation in dealing with the owners. 
When the miners refused to follow his lead, their com- 
panions in the Triple Alliance refused to strike. 

But while the railwaymen and the transport workers 
refused to “walk out” for the present at least, the 
miners, alone, still remained on strike. Dispatches to 
the New York Herald stated that the prevailing belief in 
London was that the miners would soon agree to terms. 
On April 15, the mine owners issued a declaration re- 
iterating a previous statement that an adjustment should 
be made of the lowest wage ratings, and again asserting 
that they were willing to meet the miners’ representatives 
to discuss the question. Individual miners’ leaders’ ex- 
pressed the regret that the offer of the mine owners had 
not been accepted. 

In spite of the cancellation of the general strike, the 
country still faced a critical industrial problem. There 
was little hope held out, April 17, that a settlement of 
the miners’ grievances could take place before April 22. 
It was decided that on that date the executives of the 
union would meet representatives of the organization 
from all parts of the country. The immobility of Premier 
Lloyd George and his refusal to consider the miners’ 
demands for a national pool of profits, foreshadowed 
the discussion of settlement terms at the meeting. The 
miners must decide whether they are ready to support 
their leaders -in their insistent demand for a national 
The Government emphasized its desire for a 
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speedy settlement. Throughout the country, fuel is 
scarce and for another week, at least, many industries 
must run on coal rations. The pits meanwhile remain 
idle, and the flooding of the mines is daily becoming 
more threatening. The extensive Ramford colliery in 
South Staffordshire had to be definitely abandoned be- 
cause it was entirely flooded. Sabotage to mine machin- 
ery and tools was reported from Ayreshire, while dis- 
turbances took place between striking miners and “ safety 
men” at the Charlestown colliery at Normantown. 

France.—<As recently stated in America, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Aristide Briand, appeared before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of the Senate and urged its 
members to settle as soon as possible 
the question of the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
He reminded its members that the question was purely 
diplomatic, with which the secularization laws, “les lois 
laiques,” had absolutely nothing to do. Thus, comments 
M. Jean Guiraud in La Croix, the question was again 
put on its proper footing. There is nothing left to do 
but make up for lost time, continues the energetic editor 
of the Catholic daily. It is now, he continues, more 
than a year since M. Millerand, then President of the 
Council and Prime Minister under M. Poincaré, sub- 
mitted to the Chamber his program for the resumption 
of relations with the Holy See, and eight months since 
the Chamber of Deputies, by a decisive majority, decided 
to resume them. Catholics in France, were then assured, 
says Mr. Guiraud, that after the long and minute debate 
before the Chamber in the Palais-Bourbon, as well as 
before the court of public opinion, the Senate in the 
halls of the Luxembourg would soon ratify the decision 
of the Lower House. But months passed, remarks the 
Paris editor, and the Senate has not even appointed a 
manager for the bill. It has scarcely even begun to 
examine the question. All these delays, he pointedly 
remarks, may lead the true friends of the measure, very 
far. We must not forget, he forcibly adds, that our 
adversaries are not yet resigned to their defeat of No- 
vember 16, 1919, and that they are counting on the 
coming election to have their revenge. According to 
M. Guiraud, the policy of the radical element in the 
Senate, and of all those who, to whatever wing of the 
left they belong, will not make peace with Rome, is to 
postpone matters up to the very day of the elections. 
They will then leave it to the people to decide, confi- 
dent, no doubt, that they will be able, by their unusual 
misrepresentations and scheming, to trick the electors 
into something like an adverse vote on the question. 

M. Guiraud tells the readers of La Croix and the 
Catholics of France that it depends upon them to foil 
this conspiracy and to force the matter before the Sen- 
ate as speedily as possible. The senatorial committee on 
Foreign Affairs, upon which the introduction of the bill 
depends, is about equally divided on the question, and 
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will therefore try to pui it off as long as possible. If 
the rapporteur, or introducer of the bill, chosen by the 
Senate, happens to be unfavorable or cold towards it, 
he will lend himself willingly to this program of obstruc- 
tion. Two men might considerably further the matter, 
M. Poincaré, the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and the Prime Minister, M. Briand. 
But, will t!ey do so, La Croix queries. M. Poincaré, 
answers Mu. Guiraud, is an “ ex-consul,” and moreover 
a kind of republican “ dauphin” who hopes and aspires 
to be the successor in office of ihe President of the 
Council, M. Briand. Will he compromise that desired 
succession by taking a decided stand in the Vatican 
question? Will he not rather do nothing, and thus offend 
neither the advocates nor the opponents of the measure? 
As to M. Briand, while it is true, declares the eminent 
Catholic journalist, that he has spoken for the renewal 
of relations with the Vatican, and urged its necessity 
for the settlement of the question of the Holy Places 
in Palestine, he reminds us that the President of the Coun- 
cil has not seldom made “a change of front” and is not 
a stranger to what politicians call “ successive opinions,” 
and that he once compared himself to the shingle tossed 
hither and thither by the waves on the beach. Under 
such conditions, wisely and forcefully concludes M. 
Guiraud, Catholics must rely on their own strength. The 
advocates of resumption of diplomatic relations with the 
Vatican form, he says, an imposing majority in the 
Chamber. The Government introduced a bill favoring 
resumption and promised its support for the measure. 
M. Guiraud declares that it must be held to the solemn 
pledge which it then made. 


Ireland.—The report of the non-partisan American 
Commission on Conditions in Ireland, which should be 
in the hands of every person interested in democracy or 
decency, is stirring comment through- 
out the world. English papers review 
it at length, most of them with rare 
impartiality. In the course of a lengthy article, the Man- 
chester Guardian says: 


Now that it is out the report is seen to be just that humiliat- 
ing thing to us which no report of the kind could help being. 
We think that at several points it forces the note of accusa- 
tion and finds some even blacker kind of paint with which to 
depict the “reprisals” orgy than the pitch which it deserves. 
Even in the diabolic there are degrees. But in the main the 
facts, unhappily, are only too far past dispute, like those of the 
German reign of terror in Belgium in 1914. One can only read 
the report with a kind of helpless rage. 

One’s first instinctive pang of miserable resentment is against 
the outsider who comes to judge and condemn the evil we have 
done at our own hearth. To be so detached a philosopher as to 
find such an investigation anything but unwelcome and wound- 
ing, one would have to be short of one of the natural affections. 
But that resentment quickly passes into a stronger and more 
bitter one against those whose unfaithfulness has laid us open to 
an impeachment so galling because so unanswerable. A few 
men like Sir Hamar Greenwood have landed us in the dock, 
without a defense, before the conscience of mankind; and the 
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nation that in the autumn of 1914 was alive with one of the few 
generous national passions of modern history has been dragged 
by a few vicious blunderers down to the level of the old Turkey 
and the old Prussia. There is nothing for it. To dispute a few 
details, to point out a few excesses in this detestable American 
report, would only advertise its crushing remainder of truth. 
Our Government has put us in the stocks, as it were, in the 
market-place of the world, and when passing strangers throw 
at us the dead cats and bad eggs which, on the whole, our rulers 
earned us, it is hardly worth the trouble to plead that some of 
the eggs are unjustly stale. We may as well keep our tempers and 
take our pelting with any dignity that is left us, and not let our 
own mischief-makers make bad worse by picking a quarrel with 
the outside world for despising us when we let contemptible 
things be done in our name. 


On April 17, an echo of this opinion was heard in 
the Congress of the United States. Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, a Republican, introduced into the Senate, the 
following joint resolution. 

Whereas, There is a state of war existing between the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and the people of Ireland, and 

Whereas, The armed forces of Great Britain in Ireland have 
violated the laws of warfare as set forth in The Hague Con- 
vention of 1907, to which the Government of the United States 
is a signatory power, in the following particulars: 1. Prisoners 
of war are not treated as prisoners of the British Government, 
but as prisoners of the individuals or corps that capture them. 
2. Such prisoners are subject to cruel and inhuman treatment. 
3. Prisoners are assassinated without excuse or under the pre- 
text that they are attempting to escape. 4. The property of 
prisoners is confiscated. 5. Prisoners, as well as non-combatant 
civilians, are compelled by military force to perform exces- 
sive labor. 6. Irish nationals are forced to take part in the 
operations of war against their own people. 7. Hostages are 
carried by the British forces when engaged in war operations. 
8. Irish Nationals are forced to swear allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the invading forces. 9. Irish citizens are forced under 
extreme torture to give information about their armed forces. 
10. Family rights and honor, the lives of persons and private 
property are violated by arson, pillage and assassination. Hus- 
bands and sons are killed in the presence of their wives and 
mothers, innocent women and children are shot down in cold 
blood by soldiers driving through the streets in motor lorries. 
11. Penalties are laid upon towns and villages as the result 
of acts of individuals for which they cannot be held legally 
responsible; homes are broken into in the dead of night, the 
inhabitants terrorized and the houses looted and burned. During 
the year 1920 more than 48,000 homes were thus terrorized. 12. 
Factories, creameries, hayricks and other food of domestic ani- 
mals owned by non-combatants were burned and_ destroyed, 
leaving thousands of people without means of gaining a liveli- 
hood and thus bringing on much suffering and starvation. 13. 
A policy of reprisals has been instituted by which villages are 
laid waste and homes are destroyed contrary to the law of na- 
tions aad of humanity. 14. The property of religious, educa- 
tional and civic institutions is destroyed; and 

Whereas, Many thousands of loyal citizens of the United 
States are related by blood to the victims of these atrocities in 
Ireland; and 

Whereas, This situation is making it exceedingly difficult to 
maintain unimpaired end unembarrassed the long standing good 
will and common understanding between the United States and 
Great Britain which the Congress is zealously desirous of foster- 
ing and perpetuating; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled, that the Irish people 
are entitled to a Government of their own choice, and 
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That Congress views with horror and indignation the con- 
tinued violation of the dictates of humanity and the laws of 
war by the armed forces of Great Britain in Ireland, and most 
solemnly protests to the world against the continuation of such 
acts of uncivilized warfare. 

Other and similar resolutions were introduced by Sena- 
tor La Follette and Congressman Flood. 

The indictments are scathing, but no worse than that 
contained in the London Daily News of April 15, which 
exposes the horror of British internment camps in Ire- 
land. Even young girls are subjected to the unspeak- 
able treatment outlined. Once again the British Gov- 
ernment has surpassed Prussia in brutality. Prussian- 
like, too, the Government is still fining towns for destruc- 
tion caused by its uniformed thugs, is employing sol- 
diers to break up civil courts, is slaying, or allowing to be 
slain, men already acquitted of crime, in one instance 
refusing to allow a victim to make a dying state- 
ment, and is denying the right of courts to hear charges 
against crown forces. Sir Hamar Greenwood is at work 
on his intensive publicity campaign. On April 14 he 
issued a statement denying need of relief in Ireland. 

On April 17, however, the report of the unit of the 
Society of Friends, which investigated Ireland, first hand, 
was issued in New York. According to this report ma- 
terial damage to the extent of $20,000,000 has been in- 
flicted outside Ireland in the past year: claims for 
malicious damage within Dublin amount to about 
$3,000,000. Approximately 100,000 people, including 
children, are in pitiful need of instant help. 


Switzerland.—Les Nouvelles Religieuses quotes from 
La Gazette du Valais a communication whose substance 
is as follows: Several Swiss journals announced that 

the Bishop of Sion had opposed the 
"aoe nomination of priests of his diocese as 

members of the “Grand Conseil du 
Valais.” The fact was not correctly stated by these 
newspapers. Article 90 of the Swiss Constitution de- 
clared originally that ecclesiastical and civil functions 
were incompatible. That article was annulled by popular 
vote in 1920. Shortly after, the qualified lay electors 
of the district of the Haut-Valais asked the Bishop 
whether he would consent to the election of a priest as 
their deputy to the Council. The Bishop immediately 
consulted his Chapter, and in agreement with the verdict 
rendered by its members, informed the laymen whvu had 
appealed to him, that while deeply touched by the esteem 
they had manifested towards their pastors, he deemed 
it more prudent, that for the coming legislative elections 
and the period during which legislative functions would 
be exercised by their chosen representatives, they should 
not put forward the name of the priest whom they had 
in view. This declaration had already been made, when 
in a German-speaking district of the diocese, another 
ecclesiastic offered himself as a candidate for the Coun- 
cil. As soon as he was acquainted with the Bishop’s 
decision, he withdrew his name. 
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Ireland and Greece 


Hersert D. A. Donovan, Ph.D. 


UST one hundred years ago, there was beginning, 
in the extreme southeastern corner of Europe a 
struggle for freedom whose causes and course 
afford a remarkable parallel to the similar struggle now 
under way in the opposite corner of that continent. 
Greece’s desperate revolt against the Turks was in many 
ways analogous to the conflict now being waged in Ire- 
land against the English; and the attitude of Americans 
toward the one rebellion should logically be a correct 
index to their reaction to the other and present one. 
Greece in 1821 had endured the yoke of the Moslem 
Turks for about as long a period as has now elapsed 
since the ruthless methods of Elizabeth finally broke 
down the effective resistance of Ireland to English dom- 
ination; and in both cases the effects of foreign rule 
upon the native inhabitants had proved the same. De- 
prived of ail share in the government of their own 
country, the masses of the population had sunk into a 
condition of uneasy vassalage, acquiring also some of the 
vices usually attendant upon servitude and losing some 
of the virtues they originally possessed. The more daring 
spirits had sought in the wilder parts of their native land 
the freedom that was denied them, and vengeance on 
their persecutors; and these klephts of Greece, like the 
rapparees formerly in Ireland, were objects of secret 
admiration and affection to their countrymen, despite the 
excesses to which they occasionally descended. 


The more enterprising of the peaceful Greek popula- 
tion had, like the Irish of today, been driven to seek in 
foreign lands the prosperity forbidden them in their 
own; and the navigation, commerce and industry of the 
eastern Mediterranean had largely become concentrated 
in their hands. Smyrna, Alexandria, even Constanti- 
nople itself, were seats of flourishing Greek colonies, con- 
taining many men of wealth, intelligence and character, 
forming a valuable asset to the Greek nation that was 
to be. Nevertheless, among them, as among their miser- 
able countrymen who still inhabited the home land, the 
use of their ancestral tongue with the knowledge of its 
glorious literature had largely ceased, as it had among 
the Irish of a generation ago. The great majority of 
the race were content to call themselves Romaioi, Rom- 
ans, forgetting the ancient Hellenic tradition, even as 
some moderns of Gaelic blood imagine themselves West 
Britons or Anglo-Saxons. 

The regeneration of Greece, that was to end finally 
in its political freedom, began with the scholars, even 
as the Sinn Fein movement of today was evolved mainly 
from the activities of the Gaelic League. Adamantios 
Korais, a native of Smyrna, who was living in Paris at 
the time of the French Revolution, was so stirred by 
the incidents and the spirit of that thrilling movement 





that he devoted himself thenceforth to reviving the dor- 
mant memories and rebuilding the national spirit of his 
countrymen. With splendid scholarship and enthusias- 
tic devotic» he re-edited and issued classical Greek texts 
with introdu.iions in modern Greek, and he taught Hel- 
lenes once more that they had a tradition and a country 
worth fighting for. No one familiar with modern de- 
velopments in the Irish movement can doubt for a mo- 
ment that the very same policy and aims were those of 
Douglas Hyde, Padraic Pearse and their associates in 
the Gaelic League. ‘“ The revolution which it—the Gaelic 
League—wrought,” says Professor Henry in “ The Evo- 
lution of Sinn Fein,” “ was moral, intellectual and spirit- 
ual, and its influence in strengthening and developing the 
national character can hardly be over-estimated.” 


Twenty years of Korais’ work, and the time was ripe 
for the next step, the formation of a great organization 
embracing all, in Greece and abroad, who were ready 
to work actually for Greek independence. The outcome 
was the Hetairia Philiké, or ‘“ Association of Brothers,” 
started in 1814, as soon as it became evident that the 
Congress of Vienna, that notorious antetype of the 
late Conference of Versailles, would do no more for 
Greek freedom than its successor has done for Ireland. 
The Hetairia, whose name and objects naturally suggest 
those of the Irish Republic Brotherhood, spread with 
great rapidity through all the cities of the Levant where 
Greeks traveled or lived, and, ignored by the scornful 
Turks, enrolled a vast membership. It possessed a 
hierarchy of officials, passwords, signs and a ritual; it 
acquired arms and supplies, and, when it judged the time 
ripe, it raised the standard of rebellion in 1821. Through 
years of ferocious, almost hopeless struggle it persisted 
until the vicissitudes of international politics and the 
wickedness and stupidity of its enemies accomplished its 
purpose. “Greece,” says Phillips, “was freed by a 
secret society.” 

The Greek Revolution in its beginning attracted little 
foreign attention save a despairing, half-contemptuous, 
pitying condemnation, much like what we heard in the 
early discussions after the Easter Week Rebellion in 
Ireland, five years ago. It sought its ends through physi- 
cal force, and its violence was met by actions still more 
violent. In retaliation for the slaughter of Turkish fami- 
lies in the Morea, southern Greece, the whole Greek 
population in Constantinople was attacked and almost 
exterminated. On Easter Sunday, 1821, the Greek 
Patriarch in that capital was hanged in his ecclesiastical 
robes in front of his Cathedral, an event which was like 
the sacrifice of McSwiney in steeling his countrymen 
to resistance. In the fall of the same year, Tripolitza, 
the Turkish capital of the Morea, was taken by the 
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Greeks, and all the Moslem survivors were slain. The 
Government’s reply was the horrible massacre of Chios, 
where, it is estimated, 23,000 Greeks perished and 43,000 
more were sold as slaves. Happily, such extremes have 
not yet been reached in the present Irish revolution, but 
the burning of Cork, the sacking of towns like Bal- 
briggan, and the sad expulsion of the Catholics of Ulster 
from their homes, prove that the spirit which showed 
itself in the massacre of Drogheda and the excesses of 
English troops in 1797-8 still lives, and that the Black 
and Tans are not unworthy successors of the Bashi- 
Bazouks. 

Gradually, the sympathy of cultivated and generous 
people of all lands was attracted to the sufferings of the 
Greeks. Inspired by admiration for the past and by 
the poems of Byron, friends of the Greek cause formed 
Philhellenic Societies in France, Germany, Switzerland, 
England and the United States. Money, arms and volun- 
teers were sent to Greece, and pressure was brought to 
bear upon the governments to induce them to intervene. 
Year after year, the governments, actuated only by selfish 
politics, refused to move. Lord Byron died of fever at 
Missolonghi. The English commanders Cochrane and 
Stanhope proved incompetent. The Greeks disagreed 
among themselves, and even carried on two civil wars. 
The argument was raised against them, as against the 
Irish now, that “they could not agree,” that “they were 


unfit for self-government.” Ibrahim Pasha came with 


a strong army from Egypt, and overran practically the — 


whole country. Yet the Greeks persisted against all odds, 
and triumphed in the end. 


During that trying time, the sympathies and the aid of 
Americans were where they have generally been, they 
were with the people struggling to be free. From no 
country did a warmer response come than from our own. 
Early in the war, the first political body formed by the 
Greeks after the outbreak of the revolution, the “ Mes- 
senian Senate of Calamata” issued a formal address to 
the people of the United States, which was translated 
and widely circulated here. A like step, it will be re- 
membered, was taken by the Dail Eireann in 1919. At 
first, the Greek appeal aroused little confidence; but, as 
events progressed, American enthusiasm grew. 

Local committees were formed and vigorous appeals 
were made fo the public to give practical help. Money 
was sent over in large and steadily increasing amounts, 
as high as $60,000 at one time. 

While the Continental! committees were supporting the war, 
says Finlay, the historian, who was on the spot, the Greek com- 
mittees of the United States directed their attention to the 
relief of the peaceful population. The amount of provisions 
and clothing sent from America was very great. Cargo after 
cargo arrived at Poros, and fortunately there was then in Greece 
an American Philhellene (Dr. Howe) capable, from his knowl- 
edge of the people, and from his energy, honor, and humanity, 
of making the distribution with promptitude and certainty. He 


found able coadjutors in several of his countrymen, Col. Miller, 
Dr. Russ, and Mr. Stuyvesant Thousands of Greek fam- 
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ilies, and many members of the clergy and of the legislature, 
were relieved from severe privations by the food and clothing 
sent across the Atlantic. 

The agent mentioned was the great philanthropist, Dr. 
Samuel Gridley Howe, who also gave more active aid, 
becoming surgeon-general of the Greek fleet and a com- 
mander in it. He never left Greece until liberation was 
achieved, and then devoted the rest of a long life to 
aiding every good cause. It has been said of him that 
“no American certainly was ever connected with more 
reforms that were brought to a successful conclusion.” 
Who will be the Samuel G. Howe of contemporary 
Ireland? 

On December 8, 1823, Daniel Webster moved the fol- 
lowing resolution in the House of Representatives: 
“ Resolved, that provision ought to be made by law for 
defraying the expense incident to the appointment of an 
Agent or Commission to Greece,” etc. To this resolu- 
tion, Mr. Webster spoke on January 19, 1824. After 
citing the circumstances that had occasioned the Greek 
revolt, the resources and difficulties of the country, the 
degree of success the rebels had attained, the outburst 
of sympathy extended to them, and the debt of the whole 
world to the Greek people, Webster continued: 

It may be asked, perhaps, supposing all this to be true, what 
can we do? Are we to go to war? Are we to interfere in the 
Greek cause or any other European cause? Are we to endanger 
our European relations? No, certainly not. What, then, re- 
mains for us? If we will not endanger our own peace, if we 
will neither furnish armies nor navies for the cause we think is 
the just one, what is there within our power? Sir, this reason- 
ing mistakes the age. The time has been, indeed, when fleets 
and armies and subsidies were the principal reliances even in 
the best cause. But, happily for mankind, a great change has 
taken place in this respect. Moral causes come into considera- 
tion, in proportion as the progress of knowledge is advanced, 
and the public opinion of the civilized world is rapidly gaining 
a supremacy over mere brutal force. It may be silenced by 
military power, but it cannot be conquered Until this be 
propitiated or satisfied, it is vain for power to talk either of 
triumphs or of peace. 

It will be noticed that the great orator places the same 
confidence in the strength of public opinion that ex- 
President Wilson did in the days of his great prestige. 

Further on in his speech, Webster said: 

Independent of all inquiry into the reasonableness of its causes, 
or the enormity of the oppression that produced it, the Grecian 
revolution has been discouraged, discountenanced and denounced, 
solely because it ts a revolution The powerful monarchies 
in the neighborhood have denounced their cause, and admon- 
ished them to abandon it and submit to their fate. They [the 
Greeks] have answered them that, although 200,000 of their 
countrymen have offered up their lives, there yet remain lives 
to offer; and that it is the determination of all, yes, of all, 
to persevere until they have established their liberty or until 
the power of their oppressors shall have relieved them of the 
burden of existence! 

The conviction is fast growing throughout the world 
that Irishmen are in exactly the same frame of mind. 
It would, therefore, be well for those who revere Daniel 
Webster as America’s foremost orator and one of her 
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greatest statesmen, immortal from the Bunker Hill ad- 
dresses and the Reply to Hayne, to reflect carefully on 
the views which his clear mind entertained as to our duty 
toward a people struggling to be free. It is true that 
the House, after the fashion of other political bodies, 
did not follow him to his logical conclusion; but this did 
not alter Webster’s judgment, afterward so amply vin- 
dicated by time. Professor Ogg records that Webster 
said of the Greek speech that “ he was more fond of this 
child than of any (other) of the family.” It was trans- 
lated into most of the European languages, and was 
circulated also throughout Latin America. 
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Thus, the Irish situation of today, if cleared from the 
artificial encumbrances that religious faction and social 
snobbery have thrown around it, is seen to be a close 
parallel to the situation that prevailed in the opposite 
corner of Europe, one hundred years ago. It is true 
the similarity cannot be pushed too far. The Greeks, 
for instance, had a powerful navy, as the Irish have not. 
They were contending, too, against a much weaker power 
than is England. Yet these disadvantages render it all 
the more imperative that the essential justice of their 
cause should receive from all true Americans the prac- 
tical encouragement that our forefathers gave to Greece. 


Holland’s League of Peasants 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN 


well as the city foik’s world; the soil tiller’s 

world as well as the factory hand’s world. That 
is about the gist of the introduction to the jubilee number 
consecrated by the foremost Dutch Catholic paper, “ De 
Maasbode,” to Holland’s “ League of Peasants.” 

Up to twenty-five years ago the Dutch countryman 
was a despised subject of the Crown, treated with scorn, 
and invariably dubbed stupid peasant. Ordinarily a 
debtor-slave, he was to all intents and purposes not much 
better off than was the serf in the Middle Ages. Legis- 
lation protected and promoted commerce and industry; 
it ignored husbandry. To the husbandman the Holland 
lawmaker dictatorially spoke: “ Hold your tongue and 
work!” And the wonder of it was that the brawny 
tiller of the soil held his tongue and worked, worked 
for landlord, State and usurer. 

As near to us as 1894 the farmer was so little recog- 
nized that a motion to accord him ordinary protection 
was defeated in the Chambers by a large majority. Yet 
he was then down to bedrock, for the general agricul- 
tural situation in Europe was in the sorriest plight it 
had ever been in since after the Napoleonic wars: wheat, 
the land’s staple produce, was cheapened by foreign im- 
portation; dairying and stock raising afforded but paltry 
returns; rural credit was non-extant; and, in the absence 
of all government control, seeds, plants, cattle-feed, fer- 
tilizers, farm implements, etc., all downright poor in 
quality, were sky high in price. Those who lived off the 
peasant were legion, whilst he, hard worked, oppressed 
and helpless, had to be content with a pittance. 

When in 1896, upon the initiative of Sir de Van der 
Schueren, the gospel of cooperation began to be preached 
to him, the downtrodden peasant listened but skeptically ; 
for he had long since resigned himself to his fate as to 
an ineluctable necessity. He gathered confidence, how- 
ever, when men not much better off than himself, blood 
of his blood and bone of his bone, the country pastor and 
country curate, whom he trusted because he knew that 
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he possessed their sympathies, urged him on and pointed 
out to him vistas of a brighter future in the power of a 
shoulder to shoulder front. 

A first call to the farmers to meet for the purpose 
of devising means to save themselves was answered by 
forty men, who convened at Arnhem, January 31, 1896. 
The result of the deliberations of these forty “immor- 
tals” was a league on paper composed of local village 
units, forming in each province a provincial association 
with autonomous direction, and, at the top, a central 
directing-board for the whole Kingdom. 

Fortunately the new-born association found favor with 
the press, which heralded its birth throughout the land, 
whilst a Bishop, the Ordinary of ’S Hertogenbosch, 
promptly issued a request to his rural clergy “to pro- 
mote by wise counsel and encouragement the praise- 
worthy venture.” The seed scattered by these episcopal 
hands did not fall upon barren ground: noi only Bishop 
Van de Ven’s country-clergy, but the clergy of every 
other diocese paused and pondered, and with Pope Leo’s 
Encyclical Rerum Novarum still fresh in their minds 
the priests were stirred to the consciousness of a new 
duty towards their flocks and of a way all traced, if not 
cleared of obstacles, to perform their duty. They stepped 
manfully into the way, calling upon their people to fol- 
low, for their own and their children’s sake. They did 
follow, so that in an incredibly short time adhesion to 
the League was almost universal in Catholic districts. 

Borne aloft upon the top wave of success, the organ- 
izers reenforced by new recruits met again July 14 fol- 
lowing, to frame a constitution. In this they embodied 
an emphatic profession of Christian faith and a clause 
exacting from all prospective members the recognition, 
in a Christian sense, of God, home and property as the 
necessary foundations of society. The League admitted 
Protestants as well as Catholics; but from the very 
outset the number of Catholics joining was out of all 
proportion to the Protestant adherents, so that it soon 
developed into a thoroughly Catholic organization. 
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Called into being to promote the farmer’s material wel- 
fare, it found out upon experience that even this material 
welfare is best served by caring also for the intellectual, 
moral, social and religious needs. Hence in connection 
with all the branches of the League there are clergymen 
who, in their capacity of spiritual advisers, look after the 
religious interests of its members; hence it favors agri- 
cultural schools and seasonal night-schools with special 
courses in religion and sociology as well as in agronomy ; 
hence also the aid conferred upon the White-Yellow- 
Cross and Green-Cross Association which aim to pro- 
cure rational and adequate nursing for the sick, and to 
combat the spread of tuberculosis among the masses. 
Nothing conducive to the farmer’s welfare, his wife’s, 
his daughter’s, his son’s, his servant’s, is overlooked by 
the League; and no matter what the activity, the village 
priest is ever in the lead, advising, encouraging, assist- 
ing. 

“The priests are the soul of our League,” said its 
general secretary. “To them in the first place we owe 
our prosperity. Thus, we accept the leadership and guid- 
ance of our priests and we are the better off for it.” 

Foremost among the priests who merited well of the 
League is the Rev. Van den Elsen, Ord. Praem., called 
the “ Peasants’ King.” He ‘s the father of the League 
banks, which of all the institutions it patronizes have 
probably contributed the most to make it popular. They 
are cooperative loan and trust associations which have 
freed the farmers from the thraldom of grabbing money- 
lenders. Their working plan is rather onerous for the 
individual stockholder; but his own and every depos- 
itor’s security is increased in proportion. Each partici- 
pant is held liable to the full extent of his individual 
means for all joint debts and responsibilities of his local 
bank; neither bank-directors nor controllers receive any 
“emuneration; no profits are divided among the share- 
holders nor ever may be, but must be applied to a re- 
serve fund; and, when the statute limits of that fund 
are attained, to social or charitable undertakings or such 
as aim at promoting the g-neral welfare of the agricul- 
tural community. 

The first associates of thése banks were well-to-do 
farmers who felt drawn to them more by a Christian 
spirit of charity than by any hope of advantage through 
membership; for they believed that only very small 
renters could ever be benefited by them. But as de- 
positors and deposits increased, large and small holders 
gradually realized all the advantages of a financial insti- 
tution near at hand, all their own, in which to place 
their savings and from which to secure the necessary 
credit promptly and cheaply whenever needed. 

There were forty-six of these banks in operation in 
1899: now there are 1,147. This means that there are 
twenty-seven more farmers’ banks than there are incor- 
porated towns. Could success be greater? 

All stand under the control and supervision of one of 
the three central banks of Utrecht, Eindhoven or Alk- 
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maar, in one of which the surplus capital of every affil- 
iation must be deposited, to serve as a fund for needy 
branch institutions. 

The various branches totaled 11,533 shareholders in 
1903 as against 123,271 in 1918. None but agriculturists 
may be shareholders or borrowers: but interest-drawing 
deposits are accepted from anybody. Hence the depos- 
itors exceed by far the borrowers. The deposits which, 
in 1904, amounted to 6,187,200 gulden had reached the 
sum total of 189,596,000 gulden in 1918. - The loans, 
that year, to peasants equaled 51,025,000 gulden dis- 
tributed among 43,261 borrowers. The interest paid by 
the central banks on current account deposits has been 
3%4%, for the last twenty years, even during the World 
War, when most other banks paid but 1%. Money has 
ever been lent at 334%, except during a short period of 
the World War, when 44%4% was demanded. The local 
branch-banks’ rate of interest on current account de- 
posits has averaged 3% as against 4% exacted for loans. 
Loans are granted on good personal security and the 
payment of a 44% commission, with all possible facilities 
for repayment by instalments or in a lump sum. 

Up to last year money was advanced only to help the 
peasant carry on and improve his property, but not to 
buy land and increase his holdings. Now long-time 
credit is extended upon mortgage security to further 
ownership of the land by its occupants. 

The Raiffeisen cooperative bank is but one of the 
manifold growths grafted upon the Peasants’ League. 
There are besides cooperative dairy plants, associations 
for the cooperative marketing of produce, the purchase 
of seeds, farm implements, cattle-feed, pure-bred breed- 
ing-stock, etc.; for insurance against fire, against the 
destruction of the crops by hail, against the death or 
sickness of horses, cattle, sheep, etc. 

Then the League sends out experts to tell the farmer 
about stock improvements, cooperative buying and selling, 
and about seed selection, rotation of crops, dairying, 
fruit-culture, etc. It encourages his attendance at the 
lecture courses given by official State agronomists; dis- 
tributes farm literature, helps in erecting modern storage 
and auction rooms for the sale of eggs, butter, fruit, and 
so on. All these side activities of the League are con- 
ducted by more or less autonomous associations financed 
by the Farmers’ Bank, to which they are affiliated. 

With all this careful attention to the peasant’s well- 
being, he could not remain the drudge he was. He was 
lifted out of the slough of misery, or better, he lifted him- 
self; for the “ Boerenbond” is the peasant, no longer 
the peasant standing alone and aloof, but the peasant 
with hundreds of thousands of his kind to help and up- 
hold him, all for one and one for all. To make up for 
lost time he had some strenuous work to do and had to 
move up a heavy grade; but he has now reached the 
level table-land and can work out further problems quietly 
and securely, the past lending security to the future. 

If the fruit speaks for the tree, then the Dutch Peas- 
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ants’ League is to all intents and purposes a good tree; 
for the fruit it has been bearing is of prime quality and 
plentiful. It has enriched the lan? materially and has 
brought lasting content, because, whilst promoting mate- 
rial welfare, it has not neglected the higher interests of 
the soul. It has laid more stress upon inculcating on its 
members the duties they owe to God and their fellow- 
men than upon standing up for their rights. Eschewing 
political agitation, it has taught the peasant to look for 
the betterment of his condition to himself, to help him- 
self without recourse to politics. He has helped him- 
self; he has stood shoulder to shoulder to his brother- 
peasant; he has in cooperation and organization found 
mighty levers to advance his lot materially and to main- 
tain his Christian faith and all it stands for, consistently 
with his League’s motto: Cruce et aratro. The Plough 
and the Cross, work and faith, reliance upon the toil of 
his hands and reliance upon aid from on high have made 
the peasant what he is to-day, confident, prosperous, con- 
scious of his ability to take care of himself and to defend 
his country and its institutions against the disintegrating 
elements from within as well as against the enemies from 
without, and have made his League with its banks, co- 
operative trade centers, insurance facilities, etc., the most 
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powerful organization in the country, an organization 
standing for law and order, and steady progress along 
safe and sound social and Christian principles. 

By faithfulness to these principles the Dutch peasant 
has contributed not a little to the disappearance from 
the political arena of the once mighty enemy of the peas- 
ant as well as of the workingman, Manchesterian Liber- 
alism. This is in itself a great political victory. The 
victory has not yet unburdened agriculture from all the 
weight of the load placed upon it by that selfish alien 
creed; but it has prepared the way for a general un- 
burdening in the shape of more equitable taxation, of a 
revision of the feudal-like rent laws and a repeal of the 
game-laws, still scandalously favoring the rich landed 
proprietors. 

Of good augury is the appointment by the Minister 
of Agricuture of an agricultural advisory board through 
which the rural population will be given an opportunity 
to bring their demands to the ears of the Government, 
the more efficaciously, because the Board is composed of 
representatives from all existing organizations that take 
the agricultural interests to heart. The Dutch farmer 
having helped himself is to be helped at last by the State 
also and is to come into his own. 


The Menace of the Labor Spy 


JoserH Husstern, S.J. 


LEGISLATIVE demand was recently made by 
A Assemblyman Hurley, of California, which 

doubtless will appear startling to many people. 
His proposal was that the principles underlying anti- 
sabotage legislation be applied to business men who em- 
ploy labor spies, and to the spies themselves. On them 
he laid the responsibility for sabotage and the destruction 
of property during strikes. These spies, he said, are 
always the most radical members in the ranks of labor. 
“It is they, usually, who first suggest dynamiting, and it 
is they who generally carry out their own plots for the 
wrecking of property. But it is the union worker who 
gets the blame. Public opinion is thus adroitly turned 
against the labor movement.” It is only natural, he 
admits, that now and then the spy should find a worker 
too weak to resist his suggestions, or of a disposition that 
makes of him an easy convert to violent methods. Hence, 
he concludes, the employer should be penalized who en- 
gages these agents provocateurs, as they are fitly named 
in Continental Europe. 

The views of the California law-maker will appear very 
extreme to those who have little acquaintance with the 
labor-spy movement, or whose knowledge of labor 
troubles is confined to the information furnished by the 
daily press. It is not my purpose to present a clean slate 
for labor. Like every other section of society, labor, too, 
has its own faults and failings. But no impartial student, 
with more than a superficial knowledge of the labor-spy 


system, will for a moment hesitate to support the most 
stringent legislation to remove this cancer from the in- 
dustrial body. For a general description of its nature 
and extension we need but refer here to the article on 
“The Labor Spy in American Industry,” which has al- 
ready appeared in America for March 12, 1921. 

The fact that little attention has been given to this sub- 
ject in the public press, and that even the most startling 
revelations connected with it have been almost entirely 
ignored, makes the present menace all the more insidious 
and dangerous. The evil, indeed, has spread to an extent 
that is more than alarming. Countless labor detective 
agencies are everywhere thrusting themselves upon the ~ 
notice of employers, living upon the fear they inspire and 
the trouble they too often create. Fair is foul and foul is 
fair to them. Like the witches in Macbeth, their con- 
genial element is the lightning, thunder and the storm: 
the hurly-burly of the labor war. Were this to cease, 
their occupation would be gone. To perpetuate it is their 
one supreme interest. 

“T think,” an employer wrote to me of such an agency 
whose malignant influence had directly come under his 
own observation, ‘“‘ they have most of the large employers 
of labor, at least in this State; and you will understand 
that a great many who use this service do so through 
fear of blackmail.” Blackmailing, as ex-Governor Whit- 
man, of New York, observed in an attack upon this sys- 
tem, is one of the prevailing methods used by the number- 
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less minor agencies that are perpetually cropping up over 
night. Larger firms, with their business-like and high- 
sounding names, do not scorn to descend to it. 


A commonplace in the affidavits of former labor spies 
is the citing of instructions given them to cause disturb- 
ances, distribute radical literature, or use similar means 
of securing or retaining employment for their detective 
agency. “Stir up some trouble with the Buda Motor 
Company in Harbey, Illinois, because I want a contract 
there,” is the form such orders take. Though labor spies, 
past or present, are never to be trusted, yet their testi- 
mony, when taken in the gross, and particularly when 
supported by circumstantial evidence, is not to be dis- 
missed lightly. An instance in case is the Milwaukee 
investigation touching upon the Cudahy strike, to which 
Sidney Howard calls attention in the New Republic 
(March 23, 1921). We have here, in the first place, the 
affidavit of the Police Judge of Cudahy, John C. Yunker, 
clearly stating that: 

Private detectives in the employ of the Russell Agency, which, 
in turn, was employed by the Cudahy Packing Company, came 
to the city of Cudahy and endeavored to stir up strife and 
trouble, and break down the morale of the law-abiding and peace- 
ful Cudahy strikers. Any trouble which Cudahy has experienced 
by way of lawlessness and breaches of the peace was due 
directly to the acts and conduct of private detectives and Russell 
men, and so-called guards wk» were not citizens of Cudahy, but 
dangerous thugs and desperauoes. Had these thugs been kept 
out of the city there would have been no trouble. 

Next is the statement of a worker in the plant, Joe 
Schulan, similarly attested under oath: 

That Ray Smith [a detective of the Russell Agency] also 
worked in said plant and was very active in forming and organ- 
izing the Cudahy local of the union. That he was very active 
in urging the men to join the union and in forcefully agitating 
among the men and he urged them to go out on strike. 

That shortly after the strike was in progress, the Russell 
men, Ray Smith among them, continually urged the men to start 
trouble. . . . That they were used as spies, armed thugs and 
gunmen, breaking the morale of the strike and encouraging 
bloodshed for the purpose, I firmly believe, of prolonging their 
own employment. 

Guided by these statements, we therefore have strong 
reason to believe, in substance at least, the corroborating 
testimony, given under oath in open court, by a former 
spy of the same agency, Herbert A. Foster, who thus 
described his instructions: 

I was expressly told by Russell’s general manager, Burgett, 
to try and get the pickets to cause as much trouble as possible 
so that the Russell Agengy could keep its men on the job for as 
long a time as possible. 

These quotations are taken from the carefully com- 
piled Cabot Fund investigation; the investigators in turn 
gathered them from the report of the Milwaukee court 
examination, where they were submitted during the hear- 
ings of detective agencies, relative to the Wisconsin law 
restricting their activities. They are sufficiently typical. 

Perhaps the first authentic revelations of the menace 
to American institutions from such unprincipled agencies 
were made, in the interest of his own profession, by the 





famous British detective, Thomas Beet, American repre- 
sentative of John Conquest, when in an article published 
in Appleton’s Magazine, 1906, he said: 

Thugs and thieves and criminals don the badge and outward 
semblance of the honest private detective in order that they 
may prey upon society. Private detectives such as I have 
described do not, as a usual thing, go out to learn facts, but 
rather to make at all costs the evidence desired by the patron. 

These are strong words from a man whose professional 
knowledge was unquestioned, and who had years of ex- 
perience in American detective work. 

Ostensibly conducted for the repression and punishment of 
crime, they [these detective agencies] are in fact veritable hot- 
beds of corruption, trafficking upon the honor and sacred confi- 
dence of their patrons and ‘the credulity of the public, and leaving 
in their wake an aftermath of disgrace, disaster and even death. 

Yet when these lines were written the labor-spy system 
had not assumed the menacing proportions and char- 
acteristics of the present day. President Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, mentions it as a fact 
generally known that eighty per cent of all the activities 
of the innumerable private detective agencies are devoted 
to iabor espionage. Thus, therefore, is American labor 
tempted, harassed, watched, betrayed and belied by men 
of whom that most experienced American detective, 
William J. Burns himself, said: “As a class, they are 
the biggest lot of blackmailing thieves that ever went un- 
whipped of justice.’ (New York Sun May 8, 1911.) 
This description has since deservedly become classical. 
Of the spies employed in the Homestead strike, at Penn- 
sylvania, as long ago as 1892, one of the most trust- 
worthy detectives in the United States secret service gave 
the following testimony: 

They were the scum of the earth. There is not one 
out of ten that would not commit murder; that you could not 
hire him to commit murder or any other crime. (See Senate 
Report, pp. 92-94.) 

Reference has already been made in AMERICA to the 
ten labor spies recently discovered in the Akron labor 
unions. In the description given of the activities of these 
men, we are told of C. L. Gaskin, who attained to the 
very highest offices of trust in the Carpenters’ Union, 
that: “ He is credited by the detective agency with being 
a representative of excellent ability for creating strife 
and dissension. In the classification of their operatives 
they list him ‘ very good.’” Of Frank Moore, who was 
intensely active in the Machinists’ Union, we are in- 
formed: “ His particuiar specialty was fomenting strikes 
when employers desired them.” Such, indeed, is the 
work with which labor unions especially accredit the 
labor spies. How under such conditions can any har- 
mony be established between capital and labor? 

Yet who can fail to see that these men are equally 
dangerous to the employer who pays for their service. 
The latter deserves to be deceived to the full extent of 
his gullibility for placing his trust in such agencies, and 
to have his fears scientifically cuddled and nursed even 
where no danger exists. Steady jobs will thus result for 
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this army of lying informants. Should his interest in 
them fail they can stir it up anew by made-to-order labor 
troubles that will demonstrate beyond all doubt the 
necessity of their service. They thus obtain a further 
mortgage on his credulity and perhaps reap more plenti- 
ful jobs for their men. But what of the iaborer who in 
the meantime is exploited, menaced, blacklisted, betrayed, 
driven, it may be, even to deeds of desperation, for which 
the labor movement will be duly blamed? What of the 
labor unions, whose funds are wrecked and whose moral- 
ity is impaired? What of the public that must pay the 
cost of all this folly and sin? “It’s a system,” as an 
employer indignantly observed to the writer in a personal 
correspondence; “it’s a system which makes meat of 
both ends and the middle at the same time.” It feeds 
on the fear of the employer and on the harm done the 
worker. It has even been found willing to be engaged, 
at the same time, by both against each other. 

Has the reader ever considered that it is he and the 
general public who must ultimately supply the munificent 
remuneration of these agencies and the generous salaries 
of their labor spies? Does he ~ ‘.ze that it is he and the 
same long-suffering public wi gain must bear the bur- 
den of strikes and labor trouvles, of misunderstandings 
scientifically fostered between employer and employed, 
of the loss in production through the loss in confidence 
and good will, of all the misery and disorder that neces- 
sarily follow from founding our industrial order upon 
the shifting sand of labor espionage when it should be 
solidly based on the firm rock of Christian principles, 
on mutual consultation and open cooperation’ between 
capital and labor? For all these reasons it is high time 
that action be taken by the State and strict regulations be 
made to curb this insidious evil. 

It has been fitly characterized as,one hundred per cent 
un-American. I would add that it is one hundred per 
cent un-Christian. Let capital and labor deal honestly 
with each other and there will be no place for the labor 
spy and the hired thug in industry. 


Ye Shall Be As Gods 
W. T. Kane, S.J. 


R. CHESTERTON is going about the country 

lecturing very wittily and rather superficially on 
“the ignorance of the educated.” Some of his hearers 
find him amusing. Many of them exclaim over his 
startling originality and, of course, his paradox. Some, 
who know what he is driving at, are irritated by him. 
They have good ground for being irritated, because Mr. 
Chesterton is daintily and delicately insinuating a most 
unpleasant truth, a truth against which men try. reso- 
lutely and with considerable success, to shut their eyes. 
Mr. Chesterton is hinting that man is very limited in his 
intelligence, that he does not know much, and that he 
knows badly even the little that he does know. And in 
the whole range of truth there is nothing more exasper- 
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ating to mankind than that simple and dreadful fact. The 
recognition of it is the secret and central despair of 
humanity. 

The history of mankind, from the garden of Eden to 
the League of Nations, is largely a record of successive 
and tragic or comic attempts of our race to transcend 
its intellectual limitations, to affect a mastery of truth 
which it has not, to solve problems for which it has not 
the data, to comprehend the incomprehensible, to lift 
itself by its own bootstraps. There is a certain nobility 
in these attempts: the nobility of Quixote at the wind- 
mills. Like all incongruities, it leaves us between tears 
and laughter, but perhaps more inclined to tears. 

One of the purposes of Divine revelation is to supple- 
ment our limited intelligence. And one of the reasons 
for the widespread resentment against such action of 
God is that revelation implies our need of that help. God 
has told us some truths that we should never otherwise 
have known, and some truths which we might laboriously 
and foggily have discovered. Great masses of men are 
positively angry at His telling: much as little children 
sometimes resent the intrusion of a grown-up into their 
clumsy attempts to do for themselves. 

For instance, a few men, exceptionally keen of mind 
and unbiased, have been able to convince themselves, 
by their own reasoning, of their personal immortality. 
Even for them the process fell far short of complete 
demonstration. To the masses of men it was, and is, 
simply beyond comprehension. God spoke, and revealed 
the truth of the soul’s immortality, positively, absolutely. 
Many nen rejoiced at the revelation. Many others 
sulked over it. In time, the majority of men forgot or 
ignored it. God became man and dwelt amongst us. On 
a certain day, as St. John tells us in the eighth chapter of 
his Gospel, the God-man again clearly told His hearers 
that they should “not see death for ever.” How did 
they receive this truth? Gratefully? On the contrary, 
with anger. Listen to them: “ Now we know that thou 
hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and the prophets; and 
thou sayest: If any man keep my word, he shall not taste 
death for ever.” 

They have not the patience nor the intelligence even 
to understand what He says. But they have the hardi- 
hood to argue against Him: death we know, as a fact: 
our experience proves it: immortality we do not know 
as a fact of experience: therefore there is no such thing. 
Equivalently they say: our experience is the ultimate 
test of reality. This intellect of ours, which cannot 
understand the millionth part of the commonplace facts 
surrounding us, must know the why and wherefore of 
any truth you dare tell us before we will accept that 
truth. And when Christ insisted upon an even more defi- 
nite restatement of His revelation, they had recourse to 
that characteristically human argument: “they took up 
stones to cast at him.” It is an epitome of history, this 
scene in Galilee; it is one typical incident, infinitely re- 
peated in the long drama of human pretentiousness. 
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In contrast to this hostile attitude which men hold to- 
ward Divine revelation, we find their curious readiness 
to accept the pronouncements of their mere fellow-mor- 
tals: particularly when these pronouncements seem to go 
counter to God’s statements. Of course, this readiness is 
not in reality so astonishing as at first sight it may seem. 
The intellectual rebels get an enthusiastic hearing because 
they flatter men’s sense of their self-sufficiency. That 
one of us apparently should have attained the heights of 
truth unaided, we take as a sort of vicarious glory to us 
all. The mere possibility of his success bolsters our 
esteem of ourselves. He has demonstrated our 
worthiness, he has vindicated our claim to mastery. What 
he has done, or seemed to do, we too undoubtedly could 
have accomplished, had we but bent ourselves to the task. 

Nor have the leaders of revolt been dull to see and 
take advantage of this appeal to their followers. “ Ye 
shall be as gods, knowing good and evil,” was the first 
bait, as it will be the last. The right to “ private judg- 
ment ” is merely a larger, systematic organization of the 
primal temptation: the whisper in the ear of Eve changed 
to the coarse shout of Luther. And how it is welcomed! 
The simpering Eves mince down the centuries: the glory- 
ing protestants ruffle it in the pride of their pitiful 
“emancipation.” They have become as gods, knowing 
good and evil: they are sure of it: some one told them 
so! Their voices are multudinous, their challenging 
boast makes 2 new atmosphere around our earth. 

To “keep the faith,” to keep that balance of mind 
and consequent submission of will, which, because it 
remembers our limitations, turns cheerfully to God’s 
guidance, demands a constant watchfulness against the 
clamorings of this empty human boasting. Revolt is 
always popular. Its chief ally, pseudo-science, is always 
popular: more popular in proportion as it is imperfectly 
understood. Any old argument is welcomed as convinc- 
ing, if it urges some vague evolutionary theory, some 
hysterical belittling of Scriptural veracity, some relaxing 
of the Divinely defined moral code. To stand for God’s 
teaching is largely to stand against that frantic popularity. 
The world smiles at the simple Christian, with such an 
irritating, superior smile. He is so hopelessly out of the 
current. He is to be pitied. It does not so much argue 
with him as merely say, with lifted eyebrows: “ What! 
Still clinging to that worn-out superstition? Why, every- 
body who is anybody has abandoned it long ago. You 
should just hear Professor So-and-So! Really!” If he 
persist, the world tries to shout him down. It is 
vehemently scornful. It says: “ Now we know thou hast 
a devil.” And on occasion too “it takes up stones to 
cast at him.” 

But mostly it smiles and smiles. It is filled with 
polite regrets that so intelligent a person should not see 
through the servility of faith. “Oh, religious belief is 
all well enough in its way, no doubt, for the boorish 
peasant, for the crude Irish, for the ruck of sentimental 


women. But for you! for one of your acumen and 
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grasp of mind, your knowledge, your vigorous independ- 
ence—absurd!” In its more confidential and winning 
moments, it will go even farther in its admissions. Take 
this, for instance, from Bernard Shaw. He is apologiz- 
ing to his prospective anarchists for the existence of 
He says: 

You will ask me: “ Why have them [laws] at all?” I will 

tell you. They are made necessary, though we all secretly detest 
them, by the fact that the number of people who can think out 
a line of conduct for themselves even on one point is very small, 
and the number who can afford the time for it even smaller. 
Nobody can afford the time to do it on all points. 
But the fundamental notion of all his teaching, and of 
the teaching of all leaders of revolt, is that they can do 
this thing which is impossible to men not aided by God. 
And the subtlest challenge to our faith is their kindly, 
persuasive: “Come and join us! You, too, are of the 
mastermen. Shake off God’s guidance. You shall be 
as gods yourselves, knowing good and evil.” 


laws. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Education in New Zealand 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I find that a mistake somehow crept into my article, “ Educa- 
tion in New Zealand,” in America for January 15. In speaking 
of the cost of education it should read that the taxation per 
head went up from twenty-nine shillings and five pence (not 
from five shillings) to nearly two pounds. I may also add that 
from the Ministers Report, since published, it appears that it 
is now over two pounds a head. The exact figures are £2.3.4. 
The attack on our scholarshi;, succeeded, and now a Catholic 
pupii who wins a scholarship in open competition is not allowed 
to take it in a Catholic high school. There is no knowing where 
a government ruled by the Past Master of an Orange Lodge 
will end, when it owes its political existence to the support of a 
group of parsons and bigots led by an ex-Baptist clergyman, 
whom a returned soldier publicly horwhipped for calumniating 
his dead sister, a young nun who was accidentally drowned. 
Dunedin, New Zealand. James KeELy. 


National Lecture Bureau 


To the Editor of AmERIcA: 

I wish to express my hearty approval of what Father O’Toole 
says in the communication, “A Prophecy,” in Amekica for 
March 19. Having studied for four years in one of our largest 
State universities, where I had the opportunity of meeting 
many people and hearing many opinions, I think the “ National 
Catholic Lecture Bureau” is just what we need. The press will 
help, but the spoken word is still supreme. A capable lecturer 
who is an orator as well, whose sincerity is manifest in every 
word he utters, and who upholds the truth, will allay the bigotry 
of hundreds of those non-Catholics who hear him. Those who 
come to jeer will remain to question earnestly. 

Now it seems to me there are two:problems for such a bureau 
to solve: (I.) How instruct Catholics? Lectures by traveling 
lecturers are inadequate for this. Study circles to study the 
catechism, apologetics, the Church and modern society will he!p 
solve the difficulty. But study circles need leaders; and in the 
supposition that the parish priest is too busy to lead, how shall 
we get leaders? We can train them, by correspondence; and 
by the same means the work of the circles can be supervised by 
the bureau. Is this chimerical? In Oregon, I think it is, religion 
is taught successfully by mail. Let our best professors plan 
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the courses, write the textbooks. Summer session courses can 
be offered at our Catholic colleges to instruct aspiring leaders. 

Another thing: seminarians would be excellent leaders. Dur- 
ing the summer months many of them work in office or factory. 
The bureau could doubtless find suitable summer work for the 
best students, in the correspondence department, as assistants 
to lecturers “on the road,” as circle organizers and leaders, and 
the like, provided, of course, such work were really suitable for 
seminarians. 
universities would also be eligible for this work. 

(II.) How instruct non-Catholics? The best foundation for 
this second is the solution of the first. But pending that, and in 
addition, a lecture system would aid greatly. I should like to 
call attention to the work being done by the Catholic Evidence 
Gild along this very line. America might print an article on 
the Gild and its accomplishments and methods. Read about it 
in the Extension Magazine editorials for Agzil. 

Madison, Wis. Victor voN SZELISKI, 

[There are two national Catholic lecture bureaus already in 
existence—Ed. AMERICA.] 


Dr. Walsh’s Pilgrims 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the Pilgrim-Puritan controversy, the versatile Dr. Walsh 
has traveled from two unnamed gentlemen, conversing after 
dinner, to Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln, the novelist; from the novelist 
to Daniel Webster, and from the god-like Daniel to Ptah Hotep, 
“the dear old vizier” of King Itosi, in the fifth dynasty. One 
more move, and he will have us all back in the ark! 

May I again remind Dr. Walsh of the question at issue? Dr. 
Walsh has asserted, and upon challenge must prove, that be- 
tween two colonies founded at different times, in different 
places, and under different political auspices; whose inhabitants 
for some years professed a different religious allegiance and for 
seventy-two years maintained two independent governments, 
there is “no distinction worth making.” I say “ must prove,” be- 
cause Dr. Walsh has neither deigned to notice any historical fact 
which I have advanced against him, nor offered any proof, ad- 
missible under the elementary canons of historical composition, 
to show an identity so complete as to enable him to attribute the 
founding of Harvard College, and the leadership in early New 
England education, to the little group of the 1620 Pilgrims at 
New Plymouth. 

Therefore I again challenge Dr. Walsh to submit proof for 
his statement that the 1620 Pilgrims of New Plymouth (a) 
“founded Harvard College” and (b) “immediately” upon their 
landing, “ established schools in every little town and hamlet.” 

New York. Warrex LENDRUM. 


Labor Value Theory 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Before giving a direct answer to Mr. Connery’s criticism in 
America for April 16 of my letter, permit me to quote a pas- 
sage from the Encyclical on “ The Condition of Labor:” 


The great mistake that is made . is to possess 
oneself of the idea that class is naturally hostile to class; 
that rich and poor are intended by nature to live at war with 
one another. So irrational and so false is this view, that 
the exact contrary is the truth . in a State it is or- 
dained by nature that both these classes should exist in har- 
mony and agreement, and should, as it were, fit into one 
another so as to maintain the equilibrium of the body politic. 
Each requires the other; capital cannot do without labor, 
nor labor without capital. Mutual agreement results in 
pleasantness and good order; perpetual conflict necessarily 
produces confusion and outrage. 


It was in accordance with these views that my letters were 
penned. As it is a pernicious error to advocate for capital such 
unrestrained license that it is enabled to impoverish and degrade 


And of course students in Catholic colleges and, 
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the worker, so is it also a fatal mistake so to magnify the claims 
of labor as to make it the only factor worthy of consideration. 
To attack capital is one extreme, to enthrall the worker is the 
other. Strange to say, labor, though dependent, has the power 
to destroy capital; but, Samson-like, by shaking the pillars of 
the temple of industry, it buries itself under the ruins. Now to 
deny the justice of interest or profit is to make a direct attack 
on capital. Mr. Connery’s assertion that money was barren, is 
barren and always will be barren, is in flat contradiction with 
the contention of moralists, who hold’ that money today is not 
barren. His other assertion, that interest on capital is the evi- 
dence of injustice, is denied, nor is it proved by examples of 
profiteering. There are thousands of capitalists today who 
receive a rate of interest within the limit permitted by meralists. 

I have foreshadowed my answer to the question of labor- 
value. Socialists, various as they are in their tenets, are united 
in their attack on capital. Hence they exaggerate the claims of 
labor. It matters not that a lecturer of the Rattd School 
recently declared that the theory that the laborer should get the 
full product of his labor, is not any part of the policy of the 
Socialist State, it favors Socialism and that is enough to con- 
demn it. Mr. Connery’s very quotations show this: the elder 
Socialists of the Ricardian school held it; the opening sentence 
of the Gotha platform, “Labor produces all wealth,” implies 
it. “Socialists,” he himself admits, “at the present time do 
raise a lot of fuss about every person being entitled to the full 
value of his product.” 


Mr. Connery has on a former occasion said that he is trying 
to reach the Socialists; I doubt if he does so by this concession. 
The dictum that the worker is entitled to the full value of his 
product means one of two things: either that the worker should 
get a fair share, and no just person denies it; or that he is 
entitled to everything, or at least the lion share of the product, 
and this is what the Socialists claim. “If you then conclude,” 
says Mr. Connery, “that the labor-value theory is meaningless 
and ineffective in indicating a system of production and dis- 
tribution tending to the general welfare, why, tell it to the So- 
ciahst, but do not deny the truth of the theory.” The theory in 
the Socialist sense is false and in the other sense almost mean- 
ingless and ineffective. 

“There is no difference,” says Mr. Connery, “between the 
scholastics use of the word ‘riches,’ and the Socialists’ use 
of that word.” No one says so. What was objected to was the 
use of the word “value” for reasons which [I thought were as 
clear as crystal. Foggy expressions are the stock in trade with 
the Socialists. I might add that in the objective order of things 
there is not, and never has been, any such thing as a fixed value. 
A equals B, may mean something in mathematics, but in the 
economic order where B is a lightning-change jumping jack, it 
does not mean anything very enduring. 

I cannot understand how Mr. Connery can quote approvingly 
Marx’s ideas on value. To be brief, the latter claims in other 
words, that if I own a mountain of gold, it may be useful, but 
it is not worth five cents, because it is not the product of human 
labor. There is laboritis with a vengeance. Mr. Connery holds 
that if a crop grows on my farm spontaneously, and another on 
my neighbor’s farm after cultivation, my crop has no value what- 
ever except the cost which my neighbor expends in producing 
the same amount on his farm. Supposing that mine were the 
only crop at hand it ought to be worthless, but, I fear, it would 
on the contrary demand a higher price. 

In conclusion Mr. Connery agrees with me that the reward of 
labor till the end of time will be determined by bargaining, “ but 
my purpose,” he says, “has been to indicate a method of fair 
bargaining.” Has he succeeded in doing so? 

New York. H. A. Junce, S. J. 


[This controversy is now closed.—Ed. AMEnrIcA.] 
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The American Commission on Conditions in Ireland, which for 
the past five months has been gathering evidence on conditions 
in Ireland, has published an interim report, setting forth its find- 
ings to date and its appraisal of the situation. Funds are needed 
to pay for the printing and distribution of this report. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Royal W. France, Treasurer, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


To “ America’s” Friends 

ITH this issue AMERICA enters on its thirteenth 

year. Measured by actual time, its life has not 
been long, but it is old with the experience that has come 
with having passed through the most troublous and try- 
ing period of the world’s existence, old also with the 
strain of having done its share in upholding the prin- 
ciples of liberty and the Faith. It has never shirked the 
task it set itself at the outset of defending undiluted 
Americanism and uncompromising Catholicism; and al- 
though the labor involved in the fulfilment of its mission 
has been exacting and unremitting, it has had ample 
reward in the generous appreciation of its friends. 

Each new volume has brought new subscribers. This 
steady growth, with its increased opportunities of serving 
the cause of God and country, has been a source of 
courage and consolation. But there is an added reason 
for satisfaction in the thought that the widening sphere 
of America’s influence has been accomplished on its 
merits. The only advertising it has ever had has been 
the recommendation of its friends. Those who have read 
it, have liked it and urged their friends to read it; these 
also have liked it and urged their friends to read it; and 
so the process has gone on, and very few of those who 
have once begun to read it have given it up. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that its friends would 
not fail it during the Catholic Press Month. They more 
than lived up to expectations. They sent in to the office 
many thousands of names of prospective subscribers, so 
many in fact that their number was far in excess of 
actual subscribers. Of these many have already been 
added to the lists, and many more will be added shortly. 
This new proof of friendship, expressed not merely in 
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the facile encomiums of words but in the more tangible, 
though not more sincere, testimony of deeds, is a cause 
of intense gratification to the editors, and they wish to 
record publicly their deep feeling of gratitude. But 
learning their lesson from their friends, they intend to 
prove their gratitude by deeds rather than words. It 
would be too much to hope that they can, on every occa- 
sion and on every point, voice the exact views of all 
their subscribers. Indeed such unanimity is scarcely to be 
desired; it would be a sign of waning vitality and a bar 
to helpful and constructive discussion. What they can 
do, ,owever, is to pledge themselves to spare no effort 
to mae AMERICA more and more worthy of the esteem 
and support it has already received. 


Enforce the Prohibition Law! 


N American humorist has warned us that if we are 

not very careful Prohibition will surely come back. 
But it was not in a humorous spirit that the New York 
Assembly enacted the new Prohibition law, or that upon 
its enactment the New York Commissioner of Police 
requested the appointment of 1,000 extra policemen, 
making about 14,000 in all. These appointments will 
cost the city about $2,500,000 annually, and in view of 
its huge expenditures the city has no money to spend 
on jokes. 

But the city must do its part to enforce the law. It 
is agreed, almost by unanimous consent, that the people 
of the city do not want Prohibition. If they did, the 
extra policemen would not be necessary. Since they 
do not, the extra police will not be particularly efficient 
after the first flush of righteousness has passed away, 
and the legislature turns its piercing eye to some other 
form of social wickedness. But whether the people are 
disposed or indisposed to obey the law, city and State 
officials are bound to adopt all reasonable means to 


secure its enforcement. 


The press foresees a long period of hypocrisy and open 
lawlessness. Of course there will be plenty of hypocrisy, 
evasion, perjury and graft, but the officials cannot allow 
this disorder to turn them from their plain duty. On 
all good citizens :csts the obligation of obeying the law 
and upholding the authorities, but for the lawlessness 
which has followed in the wake of Prohibition, the weak 
and inconsistent policy of the enforcement department 
must bear the blame. Officials do not seem to know 
what they ought to do or can do. If alcoholic liquors 
have any medicinal value, the reputable physician should 
not be restricted in prescribing them. If they have no 
value, under no circumstances should he be permitted 
to prescribe them. Federal law should neither destroy 
a professional right, nor yield to a personal whim. But 
under the rulings which now govern, even the most 
reputabie physician must be made to feel that he is but 
one remove from the dishonest and wholly disreputable 
“ bootlegger.” 
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If the law says we must have Prohibition, let us 
have it, hook, line and sinker. Half-measures only make 
conditions worse. In enforcing the law, there is no 
reason to fear the former constitutional inhibitions upon 
the civil power. The old ideas of the reserved police 
powers and of the right of the individual to drink or 
refrain according to personal choice, went by the board 
when the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted. As 
matters now stand, our wealthy old topers are paying 
a little more for their liquors, while the poor man is 
making a fool of himself by squandering good money 
for poison, and, worst of all, our young men, and a 
fair number of our young women, are learning how con- 
temptible a thing law is, even when backed by the Federal 
Government. That does not promise well for the future. 


Social Reform and Sentimentality 


T was a wise man who exclaimed, “ Save me from 

my friends, and I can take care of my enemies by 
myself.” Today social legislation is almost a fad. From 
the cities it has extended its sphere to the State legisla- 
tures, and from the legislatures to Washington. Very 
much of this legislation, intended to extend a needed 
protection to the individual, is thoroughly sound in prin- 
ciple. But it needs to be saved from its friends. The 
wisest and most necessary legislation can become an 
instrument of tyranny or a perennial source of com- 
munity disorder when improperly administered. 

For years the juvenile court was forced to fight for 
its very existence against absurdly sentimental friends 
and judges who refused to take their duties seriously. 
Today the juvenile court has amply justified its exist- 
ence. But other forms of social experiment, notably 
prison reform and the parole system, are now under at- 
tack, not because the principle on which they are founded 
is unsound, but because they have so largely fallen into 
the hands of cranks and doctrinaires. On the whole, 
the parole system operates satisfactorily in New York. 
Chicago seems less fortunate. The head of the police 
department in that city has lately declared that the parole 
law as administered in Illinois is the criminal’s best 
friend. Law-breakers released on parole after very short 
sentences have at once returned to their old ways and 
haunts. A murderer paroled after thirteen months’ im- 
prisonment, signalized k*» release by committing another 
murder. The chief submits a long list of crimes com- 
mitted by men and women set free after terms of from 
six months to two years in the penitentiary. So loose 
was the parole that it practically amounted to an absolute 
release. 

This attack, and others could be instanced, is not 
directed against the parole system but against improper 
administration. The general public, however, will not 
readily draw the distinction. In dealing with the con- 
victed criminal, it is of prime importance that the pro- 
tection of all good citizens be secured. The public de- 
mands this, but the benevolent individuals who some- 
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times sway our parole boards, too often turn a deaf ear 
to this just demand. Mercy is a virtue, even when 
extended to the most hardened criminal, but it ceases 
to be a virtue when its exercise disturbs the good order 
of the community. Social legislation is now under fire. 
At best, it is apt to be unpopular because it usually means 
an increase in the tax-rate. But its worst enemies are 
boards, committees and courts who substitute maudlin 
sentimentality for common-sense and unconstitutional 
methods for due observance of the forms of law. 


A Plea for Better Sermons 


O man can know the Catholic Church and hate her. 

He may not at once admit that she alone holds a 
Divine commission to teach and govern, for faith is a 
gift which Almighty God can vouchsafe or withhold as 
He pleases, and knowledge is not faith. But any man 
who knows the Church will be forced to recognize in 
her a mighty world-wide force, constantly employed to 
preach man’s duty to love God and his neighbor. Un- 
fortunately, however, very few of our separated brethren 
care to philosophize upon the Church, or to read her 
splendid adventures in the pages of history. If the in- 
clination is present, time is lacking in their busy lives. 

Hence, for nine out of ten Protestants, some Catholic 
acquaintance is the Catholic Church. In him they read 
the Church’s mission. They are not given to abstractions 
or to metaphysical arguments. They rarely meet a priest, 
and never hear a Catholic sermon. They know nothing 
of Catholic theology, and very little of Catholic prac- 
tises. If their Catholic friend is a real, not a titular, 
Catholic, they may gradually emerge from their inherited 
prejudices, which to many are an absolute screen against 
the light, and admit that the Catholic Church is not the 
evil thing they had thought her. Thousands now owe 
their faith, under God, to the good example of some 
Catholic who never preached a sermon in his life, except 
the compelling sermon of a truly Catholic life. 

But the rule works both ways. The born Catholic 
cannot estimate the force of anti-Catholic prejudice, or 
appreciate the rigid standards by which he is judged. 
The world which professes to scoff at the Catholic 
Church belies the sincerity of its position by exacting a 
higher standard of conduct from the Church’s children. 
The Catholic’s virtues may, possibly, be attributed to 
his Faith. But if he is a careless Catholic, he may be 
sure that all the evil in his life will most certainly be 
set down as the natural and inevitable result of Catholic 
principles. By consequence, men and women who are 
known to be Catholics, must daily bear witness either 
for the Church or against her. 

The Church has nothing to fear from the powers 
of hell. They may afflict her, but they cannot prevail 
against her. She has much more to fear from her care- 
less, negligent members, Catholics who expose their 
children to loss of faith and morality by sending them 
to non-Catholic schools, and who never hesitate to sacri- 
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fice Catholic principles for worldly advantage. A clever 
Frenchman once said that no Catholic woman goes to 
heaven or to hell alone, but takes with her to eternal 
happiness or misery many who have been influenced by 
her example. There is no reason why the observation 
should be restricted to women. If Catholics do not sow, 
they scatter; their example, if not positively good, is apt 
to be actively evil; they cannot be neutral. The Catholic 
Church in this country needs many things, but what she 
desires most of all is the daily argument of millions of 
American Catholics who by the uprightness of their lives 
testify to the power and truth of the Faith delivered to 
the Saints. If she can secure that, and every Catholic 
however poor and lowly can help her to secure it, all 
else will follew. Sermons in words are good, but ser- 
mons preached by example are better. 


“The Same Old Bill” 


Gear ae convened on April 11, the eve of the 
sixtieth anniversary of a momentous event. For on 
April 12, 1861, the first shot was fired at Sumter, and 
the Great War was on. Judge Towner may not have 
had this anniversary in mind, but he lost no time in 
firing a good round shot by reintroducing his now famous 
Federal Education bill. 

Judge Towner’s bill is a perfect illustration of the 
temper of these times. The problem of every govern- 
ment is to reconcile the freedom which the individual 
may rightly claim, with the powers which for the com- 
mon good some authority must necessarily exercise. For 
us who live under a constitutional government, the mat- 
ter, theoretically at least, presents no insoluble difficulties. 
Lincoln touched the heart of the controversy when he 
said at Gettysburg, that the conflict was to determine 
whether a nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal, could 
long endure. The country survived that conflict, only to 
enter vpon another far more deadly to its constitutional 
principles. For more than two generations the old ideals 
of liberty and equality have been fading from the pub- 
lic mind, and with them, the ancient reverence for the 
spirit of the men who framed the Constitution and of 
the sturdy and self-reliant folk who ratified it as the 
supreme law of the land. With the old land-marks gone, 
or fast disappearing, with the Constitution made a thing 
of opportunism and evasion when not completely 
neglected, we have been wandering to the prac- 
tical conclusion that not a free government of 
free men, but a _ paternalistic government, ruling 
sweetly through political bureaucrats, is, on the whole, 
the best government for twentieth-century Americans. 
Hence the persistent effort, particularly in the last decade, 
to bring every form of social activity under the patron- 
age, if not the control, of the Federal Government. Cities 
have thrown their burdens upon the States, and the 
States have allowed their plain duties to be assumed by 
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the Federal Government. Dominated by partisans of the 
new philosophy, new, that is, in the United States, but 
through the centuries the customary instrument of 
tyrants, the ear of Washington generally has been re- 
sponsive. The result is that an expensive, inefficient 
Federal bureaucracy has been built up, for which the 
people are taxed almost beyond endurance; while the 
States have at last discovered, or now begin to discover, 
that in refusing to assume a duty they have divested 
themselves of a right. 

The Towner educational bill rings true to every re- 
quirement of the philosophy which teaches that the 
benevolently tyrannical over-centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment must supersede the constitutional Government 
established by our fathers. Although the fierce attacks 
to which the bill has been subjected by Americans who 
have no stomach for the discredited statecraft of Bis- 
marck and Napoleon, have forced a few skilfully devised 
verbal changes, the new measure differs in no essential 
detail from the bill introduced in October, 1918. Almost 
every objection presented in these pages against the old 
October brew, applies with equal force against the bill 
presented in Congress on April 11. The fight against the 
control of: education by Federalized bureaucrats and 
politicians is not over. It is only beginning. 


Our Homes for Children 


OLITICIANS and financiers with axes to grind, 
tell us that the hard times are now over, and that 
we are entering upon a season of prosperity. Millions 
of Americans who toil for a salary do not agree with 
them. They know that during the 1913-1920 period, the 
cost of living about doubled. But their salaries did not. 
Living expenses are now slowly receding, while salaries 
have dropped with the proverbial dull thud. About 
4,000,000 unemployed are trying to live without any sal- 
ary at all. Hence the financial reports which herald the 
“good times”? now upon us, must be subjected to con- 
siderable analysis before they yield their grain of truth. 
Catholics, for the most part, are poor, and it must 
seem somewhat ungracious to call upon them at this time 
to help our institutions for the relief of distress. But 
they need help badly. During the war, there were 
“ drives ” of all kinds, and when so much was asked for 
public purposes, it was inevitable that the Catholic in- 
stitution, which had never advertised its needs on the 
billboards, must suffer. A few closed their doors, but 
the vast majority struggled on under burdens which 
should now be lifted. Homes for orphans which had 
accommodated an average of one hundred were obliged 
to reduce the average to fifty, thus forcing fifty who 
under happier circumstances would have been received, 
to seek the shelter of establishments which provided no 
religious instruction whatever, or instruction that was 
definitely hostile to the Church. What was true of these 
homes, was true in its measure of other Catholic institu- 
tions. 
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Many American dioceses now have a central board of 
charities. From time to time these boards are forced to 
present the needs of our institutions to the public. They 
do this with reluctance, because they understand fully 
the straitened position of our people. But they do it 
with confidence because they have learned by experience 
the generosity of the poor to the poor. Charity, thank 


Liter 


CHRONICLES OF CLAN CARTHY 

i took Michael O’Brien, historiographer of the American Irish 

Historical Society, twenty years of patient research to col- 
lect the material for that now standard book on the early his- 
tory of the Irish in America, “A Hidden Phase of American 
History.” In the course of his quest for historical data he 
came across a remarkable amount of detail concerning the 
descendants of the old Irish family of MacCarthy from which 
he has compiled another volume “The McCarthys in Early 
American History” (Dodd, Mead), “ sufficient to show that the 
McCarthy family is entitled to a place in American history along- 
side of those of any other name or race, not excluding even the 
Puritans of New England or the Cavaliers of Virginia.” The 
correct spelling of the family name is “ MacCarthy,’ but Mr. 
O’Brien says he has taken from its many variants that in most 
general use, “ McCarthy,” for the title of ‘his book. As his 
readers know Mr. O’Brien makes no claims that are not “ well 
documented” according to the most exact critical expectations. 
“In the records of all the original Thirteen Colonies,” he says, 
“the name is found, beginning in the case of Virginia as early 
as the third decade of the seventeenth century and down to and 
beyond the period of the Revolution. The McCarthys are found 
among the early settlers of nearly every American State and 
Territory.” On the muster rolls of Washington’s army in the 
Revolution the McCarthy family ranks third with a total of 
14 officers and 335 men; the Kelleys with 32 officers and 695 
men and the Murphys with 15 officers and 494 men preceding 
them. But in the great World War the first American soldier 
to set foot on the soil of France Jine 10, 1917, was Major 
Daniel E. M. McCarthy, commander of the Board of Officers 
sent by General Pershing to select posts of debarkation for the 
American troops that joined the Allies. In the Mexican, Civil 
and all other conflicts also Mr. (’Brien shows that the McCarthys 
have a record in which they may well take pride. 

The MacCarthys are one of the most ancient families in 
Ireland. We learn from the “ Annals of the Four Masters” that 
no less than “ thirty of the Kings of Ireland and sixty-one of her 


saints descended from the MacCarthys and to them belongs the - 


matchless glory of producing the first Christian King in Ireland.” 
On this side of the Atlantic the first two of the name, Charles 
and Owen McCartie, arrived in Virginia only fifteen years after 
the landing of the Pilgrims of the Mayflower. They came over 
in the Plaine Joane that sailed from London May 15, 1635. 
Other McCarthys from the South of Ireland emigrated between 
1650 and 1680 and located on the Rappahannock River. The 
records of the Land Office at Richmond carry the name as 
early as 1635 and it appears with many variations, for all the 
succeeding periods, in parish, court and land records, throughout 
the State. Unfortunately the pioneers fell away from their 
ancient Faith. There was no opportunity to practise it. Colonel 
Daniel McCarthy was one of the leading men of Westmoreland 
county in the early years of the eighteenth century and through 
the marriage of his son Dennis to Sarah Ball his grandchildren 
were second cousins of the immortal Washington with whom 
he was a fellow-vestryman of the local Episcopal church. 
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God, is still a characteristic virtue of Catholics. Our 
schools, domestic missions, missions to the heathen, and 
special local works, now claim their attention. But we 
must not forget the needs of our little ones at home, the 
little ones who will be lost to the Faith, if for lack of 
funds we are obliged to turn them from the doors of our 
own institutions. 


ature 


Indeed the intimacy between the Washington and the McCarthy 
families was such that, in the “account of Washington’s death, 
written by his secretary, Tobias Lear, we learn that Colonel 
Daniel McCarthy’s family were among those who were especially 
invited to attend the funeral by the widow, at the request of 
Washington on his death-bed.” 


Large families were characteristic of the McCarthys. They 
scattered all over the States where the records attest that a 
variety of phonetic interpretations of the name has been handed 
down by the town clerks and other officials whose ears were 
unattuned to the Gaelic pronunciation of many of the old [rish 
patronymics. They are in evidence in Maryland from October 
21, 1666. Some thirty-five varieties of the name are in this 
State’s muster rolls of the Revolution. In the Carolinas the 
family appears early in the eighteenth century, and also in 
Louisiana, Illinois and Kentucky. The name of the Chevalier 
de MacCarthy is frequen’ mentioned as commandant at New 
Orleans in the official correspondence of the French-English war 
of that period. The McCarthys were with Clark when he won 
the Northwest Territory. The wife of the man after whom the 
State of Delaware was named was Charlotte McCarthy and her 
namesake “ Daniell MaKarty” figures on the records of New 
Castle county, Delaware, in a court action on December 3, 1678. 
McCarthys can be traced in Pennsylvania from 1703; notably in 
Bucks county where they were zealous apostles of the old 
Faith. “ Most of the descendants of the original Bucks county 
settlers,” notes Mr. O’Brien, “ adhered consistently to the Catholic 
Faith, and they are among the comparatively few American 
families, descended from Catholic immigrants of Colonial days, 
who have clung to the Faith of their fathers despite the vicissi- 
tudes through which it has passed.” 


New York’s McCarthy list begins October 24, 1671. The 
land on which the battle of Saratoga was fought and where 
Burgoyne surrendered, the turning point of the Revolution, was 
the farm of John McCarthy, “who ran away from home in 
Limerick, Ireland, to avoid marrving a girl whom his parents 
had selected for him.” The mother of Justice Samuel Nelson 
of New York, who sat on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court from 1845 to 1870, was the Irish-born Jane 
McCartee. New Jersey had McCarthys as early as 1683, and 
they got into New England much sooner. The pioneer, Thad- 
deus MacCarty was in Boston in 1664 where “Trade Maccarty ” 
is recorded as Town Constable in 1683, manifestly the original 
Hibernian guardian of the municipal peace, the prototype “ cop.” 
Mr. O’Brien thinks he “ came to this country in one of the many 
shiploads of Irish ‘redemptioners’ who were transported from 
Ireland in the middie of the seventeenth century. He 
appears with such frequency in Massachusetts records of the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century, especially in connec- 
tion with deeds and conveyances of real estate, that I must 
assume he was one of the leading business men of his day in 
the town of Boston.” 


In many other sections of the Bay State Mr. O’Brien found 
the family figuring prominently, as well as in Connecticut, 
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Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, but he is 
forced to make this unpleasant comment: 

It is indeed surprising to find so many descendants of such 
an old Irish family living among the New England Puri- 
tans, the antipathy of many of whom toward the Irish mani- 
fested itself in all their dealings with these unfortunate 
exiles. It is evident that it was not so much their nationality 
as it was their religion that the Puritans objected to, and 
in the case of the three most prominent of the name in New 
England, namely, Thaddeus, Thomas and Florence of Bos- 
ton, there cannot be the slightest doubt that originally they 
professed the Catholic Faith. So we must assume that they 
conformed to the Protestant religion very soon after their 
arrival in America for otherwise they could not have risen 
to the important stations occupied by them in the business 
anc social life of their time. 

In the story of those apostates can be found the cause of 
similar lapses among the representatives of other Irish families 
whose descendants are now numbered among the sects to which 
none of their forebears were ever allied and it accounts for the 
evident importance of the item of losses in the general summary 
of the progress of the Church in the United States. 

Mr. O’Brien regrets that “the race pride which is supposed 
to exist among Irish people and their American descendants of 
the first and second generation has not found expression in 
publication of many more family histories” which, as he truly 
declares, play so important a part in the story of the nation— 
“the history of a country is but the history of its people.” He 
has set a splendid example himself and made another and most 
valuable effort “to rescue from oblivion and to perpetuate a 
knowledge among their fellow-Americans of the part played by 
men and women of the Irish race in laying the foundaticns of 
the structure upon which this great nation rests.” 

Tuomas F. MEEHAN. 


VICTORY 
I sheathe my sword. In mercy go. 
Turn back from me your hopeless eyes, 
For in them all my anger dies: 
| cannot face a beaten foe. 


My cause was just, the fight was sweet. 
Go from me, O mine enemy, 
Before, in shame of victory, 
You find me kneeling at your feet. 
ALINE KILMER. 


RZVIEWS 

The Circus and Other Essays and Fugitive Pieces. By Joyce 
KiuM lited with Introduction by Ropert Cortes How.ipay. 
New Yo George H. Doran. $2.50. 

The firs! ten papers in this volume originally appeared five 
years agi 1 little book, now out of print, which was favor- 
ably rey in AMERICA at the time. To these Mr. Holliday 
has added seventeen “ Fugitive Pieces” from the pen of his 
lamented friend, Joyce Kilmer, and the publishers have made 


the book uniform with the two other volumes of Kilmer’s writ- 
ings in verse and prose which Mr. Holliday so ably edited. The 
introduction to the book under review gives some interesting 
letters about Mr. Kilmer as a lecturer to Catholic audiences, with 
whom he was a prime favorite. “ My chief pleasure in writing,” 
he confessed, “is to attempt to expose the absurdity of very 
modern writers—materialists, feminists, Zolaists and all the rest 
of the foolish crew,” and with what artistic grace he achieved 
this worthy purpose is clear from some of the essays in this 
volume. In an article, for instance, on “ The Bear That Walks 
like a Man,” which appeared originally in America, the author 
mercilessly exposes the nature of the “appeal” neurotic Rus- 
sian novelists have for “long-haired young men with large 
eyes” who address women’s clubs. 
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Mr. Kilmer left two excellent lectures on English poetry which 
he intended apparently should some day be a part of a text- 
book on the technique of verse, and another paper on “ Philo- 
sophical Tendencies in English Literature” is also full of 
thought. The author’s lectures on G. K. Chesterton, Lionel 
Johnson, Ernest Dowson, Francis Thomson, etc., complete the 
volume and will all be eagerly read, no doubt, by the number- 
less Catholic admirers of the gifted young soldier-poet who gave 
his life for his country in the Battle of the Ourcq, July 28, 1918. 

W. D. 





Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham. By 
Harotp J. Lasx1. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 

Mr. Laski has thrown this work off with all the flippancy and 
shallowness that characterize his earlier writings. “ Aided by 
the arbitrary dominion he assumes over fact,” he has again set 
himself the task of providing something of the semblance of an 
historical justification to the philosophy of Justice Holmes, 
whose disciple and protégé he is. What this is is best summed 
up in the Justice’s own words taken from his “ Collected Legal 
Papers” that have recently appeared. He says: 

While one’s experience thus makes certain preferences 
dogmatic for oneself, recognition of how they came to be 
so leaves one able to see that others, poor souls, may be 
equally dogmatic about something else. And this again 
means skepticism. Not that one’s belief or love does not 
remain. Not that we would not fight and die for it if im- 
portant—we all whether we know it or not are fighting to 
make the kind of a world that we should like—but that we 
have learned to recognize that others will fight and die to 
make a different world with equal sincerity and truth. 
(Italics inserted.) 

In this, and in the parenthetic clause .particularly, Justice 
Holmes has done no more than restate in brief and precise 
terms that which distinguishes the Protestant, Romantic, Kan- 
tian and “modern” point of view from the older, permanent, 
rational, Christian and medieval conception of things, which, de- 
spite some late anomalies in our legal history, may still be 
called the American ccnception. The difference is that between 
what “we should like” and what “ought to be” in the light 
of what is demanded by “reason and the universal order of 
things” to which even Tom Paine could appeal in his address 
to the common-sense of the colonists. 

To clothe this philosophy of wilfulness in some of the trap- 
pings of reasonableness Mr. Laski has attempted to show that 
the history of English political thought from Locke to the 
Utilitarians was the result of a natural development in which 
nothing really worth while could have been lost in the process. 
He lays stress on the originality of Locke’s “ Second Treatise 
of Government” and thus diverts attention from “the addresses 
bristling with Suarez and Bellarmine” previously mentioned. 

Next we are told “a few sentences of Hume were sufficient 
to make the social contract as worthless as the Divine Right of 
Kings.” In other words Hume with no acquired taste for deny- 
ing things must have been right since Mr. Laski has not the 
faintest concept of what precisely medieval thinkers and the 
scholastics and Blackstone and Jefferson meant by their con- 
tract between government and governed. But the most striking 
bit of misinterpretation of all is the attempt to conclude from 
Burke’s statement, “ The major makes a pompous figure in battle, 
but the victory depends upon the little minor of circumstances,” 
that Burke set a low value on principles. What Burke really 
intended, as is clear to anyone who has studied him, was some- 
thing truly sensible, viz.: to protest against the growing tendency 
among dissenters and Frenchmen of the enlightenment to dwell 
too exclusively in the realm of theoretic majors, to which the 
Protestant notion of faith, Descartes’ Method, and the Jansenists’ 
disdain for casuistry had a way of confining superficial and im- 
patient minds, to the all but utter neglect of any consideration 
of actual facts and practical consequences. What Mr. Laski, 
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on the other hand, would have him mean is something very Eng- 
lis’. indeed, but against which Burke can also be shown to 
hav protested with equal vigor, and that is: a denial of the 
eternal and immutable truth of any and all major principles for 
the sake of a pretended right to the freedom of putting what- 
ever interpretation interests may dictate on the facts involved in 
the minor. To justify this is the Q. E. D. of Mr. Laski’s book, 
which should be read along with “ The International Jew.” 
M. F. X. M. 





Growth of the Soil.—Translated from 
Knut Hansun by N. W. Worster. New York: 
Knopf. 

Knut Hansun has written many novels, but none as great as 
“Growth of the Soil.” For this is a book great both in its 
perfections and imperfections. The thesis is the superiority of 
country over city life and, true to his theme, the author writes 
of crude, primitive people in a style all but sublime in its sim- 
plicity and strength. The story is without plot; it is a plain 
straightforward tale that sweeps from a simple beginning to an 
equally simple end. Cattle and crops and farming tools and all 
that appear in profusion, but never once obscure the characters, 
all dominated by Isak, the symbol of man, strengthened phys- 
ically, if not morally, by a hard struggle with nature, typified 
by the soil, from which subsistence must be wrung. 

Hansun is decidedly unhappy in dealing with man’s elemental 
passion, and once he breaks through the reticences that sur- 
round decency. Yet he does so in so detached and unemotional 
a way, that no sensible readers will take harm. All told, 
“ Growth of the Soil” is a remarkable book. G. J. 


the Norwegian of 
Alfred A. 





Mayfair to Moscow. CLARE SHERIDAN’s Diary. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 

“You should come to Russia,” said M. Kamenev, the Bolshe- 
vist commissioner in London, to Mrs. Sheridan, the sculptor. 
“You can come with me and I will get you sittings from 
Lenin and Trotzky.” The English woman was “game.” “Let 
me know when you are going to start,” she answered, “and I 
will be ready in half an hour.” So off they set for Moscow and 
this interesting book is an account in diary form of all the ad- 
ventures Mrs. Sheridan had from the time she left London early 
last September till she landed in New York, January 31, 1921, to 
begin her lecture tour here after her return form Russia. The 
author had the satisfaction of accomplishing even more than 
she had hoped, for she “ sculped” not only Lenin but the trucu- 
lent Trotzky also, whom she found as amiable and polite a 
revolutionist as ever murdered a czar. He was a very difficult 
subject, however, to “do,” she owns “on account of his triple 
personality. He is the cultured, well-read man, he is the vituper- 
ative, fiery politician, he can be the mischievous, laughing school- 
boy, with a dimple in his cheek.” 

Mrs. Sheridan, who has a covert admiration for Bolshevism, 
found in Russia, she avers, little food for the body, but plenty 
for the soul, and learned to appreciate there “the absence of 
all the petty tyrannies of life.” She considers*the people, in 
spite of their lack of education, more cultured than the English 
are. In Moscow, for example, the masses crowd to see Shake- 
speare and listen to classical operas, while in London even the 
educated classes enjoy and applaud “revues and plays of hu- 
miliating mediocrity.” But “ Sheridan,” as the author was called, 
all prefixes and titles being omitted, owns that as “the guest 
of the Government,” she fared much better, no doubt, than a 
Russian woman would, she admits that the manner of life lead 
now in Russia is fatal to morality, that babies sent to the 
Communist Creche, are more liable to get ill and die than if 
they were left in their mothers’ care. The author attended the 
funeral of John Reed, the American Communist, and mar- 


veled at the blank faces of the “mourners.” In Moscow, Mrs. 
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Sheridan attests, “ the terrors of the Whites is as great as on the 
other side the terror of the Reds.” The people seem quite in- 
different as to who rules them. All they want is peace. The 
volume is illustrated with photographs of the Bolshevist leaders’ 





heads Mrs. Sheridan moulded. W. D. 
Early Tudor Poetry, 1485-1547. By Jonn M. Bernan. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 
This Yale professor’s first book is a notable achievement. He 


is thoroughly at home with the literature of the period, appraises 
with discernment the character of English humanism and with a 
vivid pen makes the Reformation era live again for the reader. 
Students of literature and history will find Mr. Berdan’s book 
very interesting and informing for he wears his learning lightly 
and presents his matter with attractive skill. The author is a 
warm admirer of Blessed Thomas More and devotes many 
pages to a fair discussion of the influence that martyr had on 
his age, but Erasmus, the “mountebank of the Reformation,” 
who is credited with laying the egg that Luther hatched, is 
treated too tenderly. Following good chapters on “ The Medie- 
val Traditions” and “The Scholastic Tradition,” come t's 
book’s most valuable pages, those describing the early humanists 
of England and the influence on the “new learning” there of 
the contemporary literatures of Spain, Germany, France and 
Italy. 

As a rule Mr. Berdan displays the true historian’s gift of pro- 
jecting himself in imagination into the era he describes and 
succeeds pretty well in interpreting the sayings and doings of 
pre-Reformation Englishmen according to the prevailing mental 
attitude of those times, but as he is not a Catholic, he is not 
always successful in doing so. He finds it hard to understand, 
for example, how the man who wrote “ Utopia” could work so 
zealously for the suppression of unauthorized Bibles, though 
Mr. Berdan admits that More truly prophesied what the result 
of the heretical Scriptures’ spread would be. Mr. Berdan 
attaches undue importance to the influence of the Copernican 
theory on the morals and doctrines of the Tudor period, and 
he seems to think that the logical ratiocination of such great 
schoolmen as St. Thomas Aquinas was largely based on false 
premises. Can a man of Mr. Berdan’s wide reading be unaware 
that Catholics object to being called “ Romanists ” ? W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


An Excellent Apologetic—Father Mark Moeslein, the Passion- 
ist, in a book called “ Children of God: A Summary of Catholic 
Doctrine for Busy People” (C. Wilderman Co., 33 Barclay 
Street, New York. Cloth, $1.50; paper, $0.50) has written an 
admirable exposition of Catholic truth. In twenty-nine clear and 
convincing chapters, beginning with “ Religion” and ending with 
“Life After Death,” the author expounds the Church’s doctrines 
and practices, and in his two concluding chapters which are 
particularly good he lays down a “Rule of Life for Adopted 
Children of God” and satisfactorily answers the query, “Is the 
Church a Failure?” Missioners will find Father Moeslein’s book 
of great value-——Father Joseph Conroy, S.J., in a book called 
“A Mill Town Pastor” (Benziger, $1.75) has written a life of 
the late Father “Dan” Coffey, a Brooklyn boy who died five 
years ago the beloved pastor of a polyglot flock in Mingo, an 
Ohio manufacturing town, containing 1,419 Catholics belonging 
to twenty-two nationalities. The author describes Father Coffey’s 
early years in Mgr. Hickey’s parish, Brooklyn, his days at St. 
Charles’s, his preparation for the priesthood, and his first assign- 
ments in the ministry. Most of the book is taken up with a 
vivid account of Father Coffey’s success as a soul-hunter in his 
variegated parish, with a description of his attractive person- 
ality and with a wealth of anecdotes to show the lamented 
priest’s popularity with all classes of people. 
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The Catholic Mind~—“ Ireland Today: America in '76,” the 
speech Bishop Turner, of Buffalo, delivered last month’ at a 
Friendly Sons’ banquet, and which can be read in the current 
Catholic Mind, is a very convincing statement of the striking 
analogy that exists between Ireland’s present struggle for liberty 
and our own fight for independence 145 years ago. Dr. Thomas 
O’Hagan then presents an enlightening historical study of “ The 
Church and the Italian Renaissance,” discussing the causes of 
that great revival of learning, analyzing the character of the 
Italian humanists and explaining the attitude of the Popes 
toward the movement. “ Christianity and the Churches” is the 
title of a short paper that concludes the number. 





New Fiction.—“ Bird-a-Lea” (Extension Press, Chicago, $1.50) 
“Clementia’s” latest story for Catholic children, takes its name 
from the home of winsome little Mary, who has fresh adven- 
tures finding the lost twins, ringing a fire-alarm at the peril of 
her life, assisting joyfully at Wilhelmina’s First Communion and 
welcoming a new baby sister. The story is very well told—— 
“The House in Queen Anne Square” (Putnam, $2.00) by W. 
D. Lyell, is the scene of a mysterious murder which a fair maiden 
is charged with committing. To clear her, probabilities have to 
suffer considerable violence. The pages describing the trial are 
the best in the book——‘* The Custard Cup” (Doran, $1.90) 
which is the first book of Florence Bingham Livingston, a Cali- 
fornia lady, is a pleasant tale about ‘ Penzie” a motherly wash- 
woman whose home is a refuge for orphaned children and un- 
friended animals. Little “Lettie” is brimming over with per- 
sonality and she has enough adventures to keep the reader inter- 
ested.——The satire in “ Every Politician and His Wife” (Dor- 
rance & Co., Philadelphia, $1.75) by Adele S. Burleson, wife of 
Mr. Wilson’s Postmaster General, seems to be directed against 
the woman-suffragists an the most part is rather obvious 
and jejune. Ex-Vice Pres.dent Marshall writes the introduc- 
tion ———“ The Brimming Cup” (Harcourt, Brace & Co., $2.00), 
by Dorothy Canfield, is a strong novel for adult minds. It de- 
scribes the testing of a woman’s ideals and their final triumph. 
Into the home of a wife and mother of the unreligious type 
there comes a man thoroughly imbued with all the modern radi- 
cal standards. He scoffs at everything she holds sacred and 
instills poison into all her conceptions of the sanctity of human 
relations. She is fascinated, wavers, but finally reacts against 
the crude selfishness of the modern creed and reaches the solid 
ground of Christian principles. The book is well written, but 
should be read to the end; in any case it is dangerous, especially 
for the young and immature. 





Monumental Conceit—The first thought that will strike the 
average reader of Arnold Bennett's latest book, “Things That 
Have Interested Me” (Doran, $2.50) is the author’s monumen- 
For he has gone to the trouble of gathering into a 
bock of 332 pages every fugitive bit of “copy” he has dashed 
off for the press ». a variety of jejune topics. In “ Fatigue,” 
for instance, the author confides to his readers that he “had a 
queer ‘full’ feeling in the head” one morning so he decided to 
go back to bed again. Another pearl of wisdom called “ The 
Transatlantic View” really says nothing in four lines which 
spoil an entire page of good paper. Why doesn’t some critic of 
weight show this “ barren rascal” up?——-In Arthur G. Staple’s 
book of familiar essays entitled “Just Talks on Common 
Themes” (J. Scudney Pub. Co., Boston), which appeared orig- 
inally in the Lewiston Evening Journal, there really seems to be 
little worth preserving in book form.——Those who visit France 
this year will have a useful vade-mecum in Francois Boucher and 
Frances Wilson Huard’s “ American Footprints in Paris” (Do- 
ran, $2.00) well described as “a guide-book of historical data 
pertaining to Americans in the French capital from the earliest 
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days to the present times.” The names are arranged alpha- 
betically and there is a good index besides. 





Poetry and Parody—Amory Hare’s “Tossed Coins” and 
Charles Powell’s “ The Poets in the Nursery” (Lane, $1.50 each) 
are two little books that will please the lover of verse. The 
author of the first chants her “happy song of common hope” 
and is gifted with a delicate power of discerning the little 
beauties of outdoor life, though she seems to believe she is 
destined to come to earth again to inhabit some “ new shell” or 
other. The author of the other book tells us how a score of 
English and American poets would have written such nursery 
rhymes as “ Littie Jack Horner,” “ Simple Simon,” “ Old Mother 
Hubbard,” etc., if they had only addressed themselves to the 
task. Had Rudyard Kipling, for instance, sung of “Little Bo- 
Peep,” without question we should have had something ending 
thus: 


You can hear the bleat of the youngest ewe 
As she seeks her roving dam; 

You can see the tail—how frail! how frail!— 
That hangs from the smallest ram. 


Ha’ done with the tears that are vain, dear lass, 
Cast out the fear that is blind; 
For they’ll each come back with a whole tail, its own tail, 
its sole tail, 
They'll all come home with a Plain Tale, a tail that is worn 
behind. 





A Small Missal—Frederick Pustet is first in the field with a 
handy Latin Missal ($3.25) for the desk, the church or the 
priedieu. It is a handsomely printed and rubricated book of 
more than 1,200 pages, with a strong leather binding, and con- 
taining, of course, all the changes and additions ordered by 
Pius X and Benedict XV. There is a supplement containing the 
Masses peculiar to the United States, and the special features 
that make the large Pustet Missal, already favorably noticed in 
this column, so easy to use, have also been introduced into this 
small one. It makes an admirable present——M. E. M. has well 
translated from the French of the Abbé Nouvelle, former Supe- 
rior-Genera!l of the Oratory, his meditations on “Our Lord’s 
Last Discourses” (Benziger, $2.00), as they are given in St. 
John’s Gospel, chapters xiii to xviii. A good Lenten book.—— 
In “Sanctity and Social Service” (Devan-Adair, $1.50), Dr. 
Elliot Ross, C. S. P., has published a half-dozen interesting 
conferences showing the social value of sainthood and its power. 
The volume is a strong plea for practical Catholicism. 





Why They Are So Pensive—To those who have been perplexed 
by the thoughtful, meditative air of oxen and donkeys Mr. David 
Morton offers enlightenment in this sonnet called “ Attendants,” 
which is one of the poems in his recent volume, “Ships in Har- 
bor” (Putnam, $1.75): 


The mild-eyed Oxen and the gentle Ass, 
By manger or in pastures that they graze, 
Lift their slow heads to watch us where we pass, 
A regniniscent wonder in their gaze. 
Their low humility is like a crown, 
A grave distinction they have come to wear, 
Their look gone past us—to a little Town, 
And a white miracle that happened there. 


An old, old vision haunts those quiet eyes, 
Where proud remembrance drifts to them again, 
Of Something that has made them humbly wise, 
These burden-bearers for the race of men— 
And lightens every load they lift or pull, 
Something that chanced because the Inn was full. 





Good Manners.—If the young women of today whose scorn of 
the conventions is causing such distress to Mr. and Mrs. 
Grundy could be induced to make their own the practical coun- 
sels in Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett’s little book, “ The Charm of 

Fine Manners” (Lippincott, $1.00) the “debs” and “ sub-debs” 
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of to-day would perhaps be no longer recognizable. The book 
was first written some thirteen years ago in the form of a series 
of “letters to a daughter” and has been reprinted five times 
since. In a dozen short chapters on such topics as “ Behavior 
and Manners,” “Self-Control and Self-Culture,” ‘“‘ Personal 
Habits,” “ Associates and Friends,” “ Essentials of Culture,” etc., 
the author drives home many sound principles, not omitting the 
religious motives for cultivating good manners, but missing the 
power of Our Lady’s example, which a Catholic author could, of 
course, stress very effectively. If another little book called 
“Don’t, or Directions for Avoiding Improprieties in Conduct 
and Common Errors of Speech” (Appleton), which the boys 
and girls of thirty years ago found an admirable safeguard 
against the commission of “social errors,” could also be widely 
circulated now, perhaps the manners of the young would begin 
to improve. 


EDUCATION 
Judge Towner Rewrites His Bill 


UDGE TOWNER’S new Federal education bill reminds me 

of a tale which very probably is as old as Ptah Hotep. I 
never heard of Ptah Hotep before Dr. Walsh introduced him last 
week as the vizier of some king who lived in the fifth dynasty 
of Egypt, but this diverting history must date at least that far 
back. It relates that a farmer once heard a terrific racket com- 
ing from the neighborhood of his hencoop at midnight, an hour 
when all good chickens should be asleep. Hastening to the de- 
fense of his favorite pullets, he called out: “Who's there! 
Come out or I'll shoot.” Silence as of the darkened tomb fol- 
lowed his first challenge, but its repetition elicited a voice. 
“*Deed, marster,” said the Voice, “dey ain’t nobody heah, ’cept 
just us chickens.” And the Voice broke into a resonant African 
crow, like that of Chanticleer welcoming the dawn. 


AN IMpossIBLE TASK 


OW there has been considerable racket, so to speak, about 

this Federalized education, ever since Senator Hoke Smith, 
now numbered with the passed away, and Congressman Towner 
introduced the famous bill in October, 1918. It has been opposed 
because it created Federalized education. It has been blamed, as 
by Dr. Judd of Chicago, because it did not. It has been roundly 
damned, or praised to the skies, because it did neither the one 
thing nor the other, but tried to camp on both sides of the 
fence. Judge Towner, in struggling to please everybody, has 
my sincere sympathies. In the latest edition, introduced on 
April 11, 1921, he has made an effort to avoid Federal control 
of the local schools. He would protest, I am sure, that the bill 
leaves-the States absolutely free to conduct their schools as they 


choose. In his opinion, there is nobody in the hencoop who 
should not be there, “nobody ’cept just us chickens.” As far 
as words go, the bill does not establish Federal control. As far 


as facts are concerned, the bill does establish Federal control. 
Almost every page of the new measure, which bears the same 
number, H. R. 7, warns the Federal Government against exer- 
cising a control which the bill authorizes Congress and the Secre- 
tary to exercise. The following clause, repeated frequently in 
substance, would seem to make Federal control impossible. 
Provided, That all the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this Act, and accepted by a State shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted State and local educational authorities of 
said State, and the Secretary of Education shall exercise no 
authority in relation thereto; and this Act shall not be ron- 
strued to imply Federal control of education within the 
States, nor to impair the freedom of the States in the con- 
duct and management of their respective school systems. 


This sounds reassuring. But two challenges are not neces- 
sary to disclose that there is something else besides State 
control in this hen-coop. And that something else is Federal 
control. 


RICA 


FEDERAL CONTROL 


O make a long story short, and unless Congress passes or 

rejects the bill forthwith, I fear the story will be long in- 
deed, I cannot see any essential difference between this bill and 
the orjginal of October, 1918. And for the following reasons: 

(1) The bill creates a Federal Department of Education, and 
a Secretary ranking with the heads of the other departments. 
(II) It retains the old “ fifty-fifty” plan of disbursing $100,- 
000,000 among the States, when the States meet the conditions 
prescribed by the Federal act, and interpreted by the Federal 
Secretary. (III) It imposes as a condition of participation, a 
minimum term (very minimum be it noted, to allow for child- 
labor in some of our retrograde States) compulsory education, 
and basic-language legislation, affecting both private and public 
schools. Let me here remark, for the 756th time, that I believe 
every State ought to have these laws. Let me then add, that if 
the people of any sovereign State do not wish to enact these 
laws, their decision is no concern of the Federal Government. 
The States are States, not counties or townships, and the Fed- 
eral Government has no right to penalize a State for exercising 
its exclusive prerogative to legislate or not to legislate on mat- 
ters reserved to the States by the Constitution. 

Yet I must note that the very section which enforces the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government may impose this require- 
ment upon the States, allows that “apportionments may be 
made to a State prevented by its constitution from full 
compliance with the foregoing conditions.” Is this mere camou- 
flage, or is there a State in the Union which by its constitution 
is forbidden to pass a compulsory-education law, a minimum- 
term law, or a law requiring English as the basic language of 
instruction in the common school branches? 


“ PROVISIONS ” OF THE ACT 


R is this exception inserted as a further penalty against 

States earnest in promoting educational interests, and in 
favor of States so negligent as to permit children to go to school 
or work in factories, at choice? 

(IV) As a condition of participation, every State must 
“qualify under the provisions of this Act” (Section 9). The 
provisions of this Federal act are set and adopted by a Federal 
body, and by that body can be extended at any time, and by 
that body alone can be changed or retracted. The mere machin- 
ery of qualification, a report made by the State’s chief educa- 
tional authority, and approved by the Governor of said State, is 
immaterial. The material fact is that this report must be sub- 
mitted to a Federal official, who retains, as under the old bill, 
discretionary power to accept it, or to reject it. He is not 
obliged to accept it; if, in his judgment, it does not comply with 
the provisions of the Act, he cannot accept it. As to “the pro- 
visions of the Act,” while they cannot be changed by any State, 
they can, as has been noted, be extended by Congress. In this 
respect the Federal Government is supreme, as it is always 
supreme in the sense that when it appropriates money, it can 
dictate to the last detail, the purposes for which, and the man- 
ner in which, that money is to be expended. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF APPROPRIATIONS 


HE power that can kill State control is the power exercised 

by the Federal Government through its control of appro- 
priations. (V) All apportionments are paid (section 15) “as 
the Secretary of Education shall certify that said State is en- 
titled to receive under the provisions of this Act.” If he does 
not so certify, the State receives no apportionment. As in the 
old bill, the Secretary still retains the key of the money-chest. 
Section 14 states the procedure in case of disagreement between 
State and Federal authorities, and again establishes Federal 
supremacy, since it confers upon the Secretary a power of 
review. “When the Secretary shall determine that the appor- 

























































tionment or apportionments made to a State for the current 
fiscal year are not being expended in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act” and the rest. “Shall determine” obviously 
implies that the Secretary may inquire into the educational 
processes of the cooperating States; that he may discuss their 
conformity with the Federal standards, and that upon evidence 
satisfactory to himself, and in keeping with his view of the Act, 
he may judge them to be out of harmony with these standards. 
(VI) The absolute local control o educaticn would have been 
safeguarded, had the bill provided that in case of disagreement, 
final recourse should be had to competent State tribunals. But 
the bill does not so provide. The bill provides that the Secre- 
tary shall first transmit his decision to the chief educational 
authority and to the governor of the delinquent State. If these 
State authorities refuse to accept the Federal decision, then 
“the Secretary shall report thereon to Congress.” In the meaa- 
time, or until Congress shall have confirmed or rejected the 
Secretary's against the State, the apportionment will 
For it cannot be supposed that in case of controversy, 
the Secretary, while protesting that the State has not qualified, 
will “certify that said State is entitled to receive under 
Congress, then, controls finally. 


report 


cease. 


also 
the provisions of the Act.” 
FURTHER FEDERAL POWERS 
kK ROM this it follows that the simplest method of dragooning 
a recalcitrant State into compliance with Federal educational 
requirements, is to report to Congress, thereby precipitating a 
most glorious political fight, that the State is making an im- 
proper use of Federal funds, withholding the while the State’s 
apportionment. 

(VII) Not later than September 1 of each year, the chief edu- 
cational authority of every cooperating State, must “ make a report 
to the Secretary of Education showing the work done in said State 
in carrying out the provisions of this Act during the next pre- 
ceding fiscal year, and the receipts and expenditures of money 
apportioned to said State under the provisions of this Act. 
(Section 16.) This clause again gives the Secretary an oppor- 
tunity to interfere with the State programmes, since “the pro- 
visions of this Act” embrace the removal of illiteracy, the 
Americanization of the immigrant, the improvement and exten- 
sion of rural schools, the equalization of educational opportunities, 
physical education, and the training of teachers. If the Secre- 
tary is forbidden to interfere with the educational work of any 
State, there is no reason why any State should be forced to 
report to this Federal official. But the purpose of requiring 
this annual report is plain. It will afford the Federal Secretary 
an excellent occasion and one which he will not overlook, to 
protest that the State plans are so insufficient as to deprive the 
State of Federal apportionments, until they are revised as sug- 
gested at Washington. This view receives confirmation from 
the fact that the Federal Secretary is authorized to withhold 
all apportionments (section 16) from a State which neglects 
or refuses to file this annual report. 

STATE AUTHORITY SUBMERGED 

ITH Judge Towner’s intentions I am not concerned. . But 

I am perfectly free to criticise what I deem to be the 
tendencies of his bill. I find that in all essential respects—there 
are accidental differences—the new measure follows the old 
Smith-Towner bill. In striving to arrange a system of Federal 
educational subsidies under which the respective States remain 
absolutely independent of Federal control, Judge Towner at- 
tempts the impossible. The Federal Government supplies the 
money for this scheme. The Federal Government prescribes the 
conditions under which this money is to be distributed. The 
Federal Government requires that the States annually report 
on the manner in which they have used these apportionments 
(section 16) and not simply on the fact that they have used them. 
In case of controversy between State and Federal Government, 
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the tribunal of recourse is not a State but a Federal tribunal. 
The Federal Government, therefore, whatever the intentions of 
Judge Towner, will in the end, and the end will soon be attained, 
control, lock, stock and barrel, the schools of every participating 
State. Paut L. BLakety, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
The President’s False Step 


RESIDENT HARDING was elected on a platform which 

promised a reduction in the costs of government. Economy 
was one of the President’s personal pledges. But at the very 
outset of his term, in his first message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent urges the enactment of delirious semi-socialistic legislation, 
and of practises which will begin with the expenditure of mil- 
lions and end by demanding billions. In the first class is the 
President’s approval of the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill. In 
the second is his recommendation that Congress subsidize educa- 
tion in the States. In other words, the President proposes 
legislation which will add to the financial burdens of the country, 
and which, in the opinion of many, will do far more harm than 
good. Well did the ancient politician say that a political plat- 
form was not built to stand on, but to get in on. 


CAPITALISM 


i lis furnish maternity clinics, to care for expectant mothers, 
and to provide “ popular lectures” on the hygiene of mater- 
nity, is no business of the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government was not created to rock the cradle of infancy. It 
was not established to issue instructions on the proper feeding 
of infants, or to send its agents motoring through the country, 
balancing habies in the pan of a precision-scale. This Govern- 
ment was fashioned by men who thought themselves capable of 
attending by their own proper motion to the intimacies of the 
home. But through the Sheppard-Towner bill, it is asserted, 
the Federal Government proposes to encourage the birth-rate. 
That is a good purpose, God knows, particularly at this time. 
3ut if that be its purpose, the Sheppard-Towner bill is only the 
salve of a quack applied to a cancer. If the Government sin- 
cerely desires to increase the birth-rate, let it grind to powder, 
through whatever force it can lawfully command, the capitalistic 
system in this country. That system can reduce, and has re- 
ducec, the lot of many a worker to a level lower than the status 
of a slave. It keeps a majority of our people poor. It encour- 
ages sex-immorality, for it induces young men and women to 
defer marriage as long as possible. It fosters the empty cradle 
by pressing young married couples to prevent the coming of 
children whom, as they fear, they cannot properly rear. 


An Occasion oF BirtH-ContTROL 


ET us be perfectly frank in this grave matter. “ Birth con- 

trol,” “conscious restriction,” “race-suicide,” by whatever 
name the unnatural frustration of the procreative act be called, 
is a frightful disorder. It is a sin against God, the Author of 
nature, a sin in the forum of conscience, a sin against society, 
and a horrible desecration which reduces every woman who 
practices or permits it, to unspeakable degradation. Some men 
commit this sin to escape, as they say, unfortunate consequences ; 
some women, because children mean that they must give up their 
social life; and some because, being absolutely self-centered, they 
care nothing for society or for the spirit which differentiates man 
from the brute. But there is reason to believe that many a 
home is childless, because husband and wife fear that their 
meager income is insufficient to give a child proper support and 
training. Hence, there is either an abstinence, in a degree anti- 
social, and objectionable for many reasons, though morally justi- 
fiable when admitted by mutual consent; or there is open viola- 
tion of the law of nature. In both cases, the birth-rate falls. 
The fear of economic want does not free an unnatural act from 
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the guilt of sin. But it does help to explain why many homes 
are childless; why women who should be happy mothers drag 
out lives of misery that deepens at times into despair; why 
polygamy flourishes in this country, why adultery is regarded as 
a mere peccadillo, and why the divorce courts are clogged. 

“Popular lectures” on the hygiene of maternity, delivered by 
men and women who need not be physicians and over whose 
ethical principles the Government can exercise no control, will not 
put a child in a home for which husband and wife are barely 
able to pay the rent. Men and women ought to be saints, and 
do what is right, despite economic results. But not all are. 
Husbands and wives should in all things trust in God for the 
future, no matter what the present distress may be. But not all 
do. If husbands and wives are to live as human beings, they 
must have the environment and sustenance of human beings, not 
of brutes, and the civil power is bound in the sight of God to 
remove from the body politic these forces of evil in high finan- 
cial places, which make living conditions, fit for human beings, 
impossible. But the President and the authors of the Sheppard- 
Towner bill offer a panacea of popular lectures on the hygiene 
of maternity, and the distribution of a pittance to the States to 
help them erect maternity clinics. Have we all gone crazy? 


Wuy Tue Britt SHoutp Be REJECTED 


HE Sheppard-Towner bill will not and cannot effect its 

alleged purpose. It is cobbler, clap-trap, Brummagem leg- 
islation. That is the first reason why it should be rejected. In 
the next place, it introduces a new kind of raid on the Federal 
treasury and invents a new method of throwing away the people’s 
money. That is the second reason why it should be rejected. 
And finally, there is no warrant for it in the powers which, 
according to the Constitution, the people have vested in Con- 
gress. That is the third and fundamental reason why it should 
be rejected. 

It is high time to halt this wild and delirious procession 
toward the worst excesses of Communism, led by men in high 
station who act as though the “general welfare clause” were 
the whole of the Constitution. The Federal Government may 
promote the general welfare on the restricted lines laid down by 
the Constitution, and on no other lines. The purpose of the 
Constitution was to protect the people against the tyranny of 
irresponsible officials. Therefore is it a restriction on the action 
of legislatures, executives, and by supposition, on the courts, 
although the Supreme Court of the United States is gradually 
destroying that supposition. If Congress can enact as for the 
general welfare whatever two-thirds of a political quorum may 
in their supreme wisdom deem conducive, even indirectly, to the 
general welfare, then we are not a people living under constitu- 
tional government, for the safeguards of the Constitution have 
been set at naught, but a people at the mercy of political log- 
rollers and conscienceless bureaucrats. 

If Congress wishes to act under the general welfare clause, it 
will find an ample and a needed and a fully constitutional scope 
for its benevolence, if it will only stun, by the club of the law, 
the holders of those enormous financial accumulations who make 
impossible a proper participation by the people at large in the 
natural sources of wealth. In the name of decency and common 
sense, let us either return to the principles of the American 


Constitution, or openly admit that the “ general welfare” clause 
makes Congress independent of Constitutional inhibitions. 
r. i. BB. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
Hebrew View of Catholic 
Reply to Calumny 

EGARDING the replies made by Catholics to the blatant 
and absurd attacks upon the Church by the Rev. Dr. Leigh- 

ton Parks, who probably is perfectly content with the notoriety 
he has achieved, the American Hebrew, published at New York, 
writes editorially: 
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Catholic leaders throughout the country did not delay long 

in answering the Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks’ attack on the 

Catholic Church. The replies are forceful and to the point. 

They are appearing in all the dailies which carried abstracts 

of the Parks sermon and, naturally, in all the Catholic publi- 

cations. The answers to the attacks take practically the 
same lines as were pursued by the Jews in replying to anti- 

Semitic propaganda. Archbishop Hayes, for instance, points 

out how the attack is the result of “ unpardonable ignorance 

and wilful misrepresentation.” Quoting fact to substantiate 
his argument, the Archbishop asks: “ Why not be truthful 
in face of this historic fact?” There is a splendid dignity 
in the Catholic replies. They refuse to apologize either for 
the Church as a whole or for the hierarchy in particular. 

Fortunately for our Catholic fellow-citizens, as we remarked 

last week, this unhealthy sign does not point to an organized 

propaganda against the Catholics, as the anti-Semitic agita- 
tion has revealed a deliberate, thoroughly planned campaign 
against the Jews backed by untold money. 

While little Dr. Parks doubtless fulminated his theatrical 
thunder single-handed, in his great Jovian act, there can be no 
doubt as to the fact of an organized offensive against the Church 
from countless quarters. For the rest, we hold that Catholics 
are but amateurs compared with their Jewish fellow-citizens 


when there is question of repelling an organized attack. 





Methodist Centenary 
Distribution 
HE question repeatedly asked these days, says the Methodist 
Epworth Herald, is: “What is the Centenary doing?” 
The subscription of $180,000,000, including estate pledges, made 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church for home and foreign mis- 
sions, may perhaps be recalled by our readers. We are now 
informed that while the receipts have not come up to expecta- 
tions, yet over $28,000,000 have already been paid during the 
first twenty months of the Centenary. The following are the 
boards included in the distribution, and the amounts actually 
apportioned to them during the year 1920: 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, $6,612,- 
223.04; Board cf oreign Missions, $6,612,223.05; American 
Bible Society, $150,000; General Deaconess Board, $45,000; 
Board of Education, $750,000; Board of Sunday Schools, 
$300,000; Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, $150,000; Board of Education for Negroes, $350,- 
340.34; Board of Education (additional), $100,000; Board 
of Education for Negroes (additional), $237,283.28; Local 
interests, $182,692.31. 

To this family of boards subsisting on the modest charities 
of the Centenary have now been added, since last November, 
the new Board of Hospitals and Homes and the Board of Ep- 


worth League. 





Negro Missions of the 
Holy Ghost Fathers 

N connection with the articles on the Negro question pub- 
lished in AMERICA, it is of interest to note that sixteen col- 
ored missions are at present confided to the Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost in the United States. There are twenty-eight Fathers 
laboring in these missions. Duquesne University, which now 
has an enrolment of 2,400 students, was opened by them at 
Pittsburgh with the twofold purpose of affording a higher 
Catholic education to the youth of that city, and also of recruit- 
ing members for the missionary life “among the most aban- 
doned, particularly the Negroes of Africa and America.” They 
were the first to respond, as a missionary body, to the call of 
the American Bishops at the Third Council of Baltimore, in 
1837, for missioners to minister to the freed slaves who had 
returned to Africa. Within seventy-eight years over 800 fell 
victims to the treacherous climate of the Dark Continent, al- 
though in recent years the life of the missionaries has been 
prolonged because of proper precautions they have learned to 
take. Throughout equatorial Africa there are 165 Holy Ghost 
mission residences and 1,154 mission stations. In perfect accord 
with the strong desires of the Holy Father, their principle is to 
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train the natives to participate in the evangelization of their 
own countries. In 1919 sixteen native priests, ten seminaries, 
twenty-two native Lay-Brothers, thirty-five native nuns, and 
2,356 native catechists were under their direction. Holy Ghost 
missionaries are working along the banks of the Amazon and 
are in charge of colleges in the West Indies, whose colored 
students take the Oxford examinations. Their arrival in the 
United States dates back to 1872. Here, therefore, is a noble 
record of Catholic work accomplished for the colored race. At 
Cornwells Heights, Penn., is the Apostolic College where as- 
pirants to this mission career make their preparatory studies, 
and at Ferndale, near Darien, Conn., is their novitate and major 


seminary. 


Christian Solidarity of 
Catholic World 
i ore lines are taken from a personal letter of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Vienna to the late Cardinal Gibbons. 
They were written in gratitude for the sympathy shown by the 
latter to Austria in her extreme misery: 

I beg your Eminence to accept my heartfelt gratitude, 
especially also for the noble and nation-wide appeal made 
by your Eminence on November 19, 1920, for the sufferers 
of Germany and Austria, which I have read with deep emo- 
tion. I am deeply moved at this proof of “ Christian Solli- 
darity,” showing that it is not one of those things that were 
lost and buried in the recent World War, and that as Cath- 
olics, we are all, whether Americans or Austrians, really and 
truly members of the universal Church, established by the 
mercy of Christ, who blesses the cup of cold water given in 
His Name. 

A thousand thanks, your Eminence, to you and to the 
united Hierarchy of America. The appeal and the response 
to it, are a shining evidence of the indestructible unity of the 
Catholic world. 

Of that unity, too, and of the abiding charity of Christ in the 
hearts of His Faithful, our readers have given abundant proof 
in their own liberality towards their Catholic brethren in this 
most sorely tried of nations. May the fountains of their gen- 
erosity not be sealed in the future, since the great crisis is not 
yet past and the Powers who have placed Austria in her hope- 
less and impossible position are slow to act on the strong appeal 
for Christian charity made to them by the Holy See. 





Ladies of the 
Jury 
OMMENTING oi the fact that a woman of Leicester, 
England, who was sitting all night as a jurist in a murder 
trial, was summored by her husband to attend to their baby, the 
Catholic Heraid of India well observes: 


As the paragon lady was sitting in judgment over the foul 
murderer, and calling upon her intuition, discernment, 
spiritual touch and all the rest of it to unravel the murderer’s 
case, there comes the knock of the sleepless husband: “ Susy, 
come and mind the baby !” 

Obviously, the baby was crying, a thing that happens in 
every respectable family, but was far too obvious to occur to 
any of the psycho-analysts who advocated women jurists. 
They searched woman’s soul, ard neglected to step into her 
nursery; they made the new discovery that woman could be a 
judge, and overlooked the old discovery that woman could be 
a mother; they probed the recondite psychological powers of 
the mother and actually forgot the far more obvious exis- 
tence of the baby. It is the baby itself that recalled them to 
a sense of reality. 

This places feminists before a situation altogether new. 
It is no more a question whether woman can hang a culprit 
better than man can do it, but whether woman can hang 
somebody else’s murderer better than she can tend her own 
baby; it is a conflict between the murderer, who could be 
efficiently hanged by any man or woman, and the baby who 
can only be soothed by one particular woman, and that its 
mother. 

The normal Catholic mind never hesitated about the an- 
swer, but to the modern thinker the problem is anything but 
plain. We would not be surprised, if being given to choose 
between the jurist and the mother, between the murderer 
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and the baby, the modern faddist plumped for the jurist 
and the murderer against the mother and the baby. 


And that is just what the court decreed! “Susy was not al- 
lowed to leave and rock the cradle.” 





The Wine Allowed for 
Jewish Families 


N view of the reports of false permits being issued in certain 

instances by rabbis for the use of wine supposedly intended 
for sacramental purposes, the American Israelite offers this 
interesting explanation: 


Evading the law is so easy and the profits so great that 
the wonder is not that there are so many of these cases, but 
that there are not very many more. The amount allowed 
for a Jewish family, that is, ten gallons a year, is not ex- 
cessive. Ten gallons are fifty bottles (fives, not quarts), 
which means one a week, which for making Kiddush on 
Friday nights and for holydays and the Seder is none too 
much. Unfortunately, abuses are easily possible from im- 
properly issued or forged permits issued by men who pose 
as rabbis without having the slightest claim to the title. 
The Jewish organizations of the various cities owe it to the 
good name of Jewry that these rascals be relentlessly hunted 
down and reported to the proper authorities. 


The editor declares that it has over and over again been 
decided by modern Jews that nothing in Jewish customs forbids 
the use of unfermented wine. He adds, “ The Jewish religion 
has no sacraments.” The latter statement is of course perfectly 
true. 





Patronage Founded by Daughter 
of General de Castelnau 
|. following note on the Patronage of St. Agnes, estab- 
lished in the parish of St. Francis Xavier, at Paris, comes 
to us from Mademoiselle de Castelnau, daughter of General de 
Castelnau, of France. She says: 


The laws of 1880 have instilled the destructive principles 
of “neutrality” into the teaching of the State. The conse- 
quence is that the children in these schools often fall into 
a sad neglect of religion. To remedy this deplorable state 
of affairs in France zealous Catholic souls conceived the idea 
of a Patronage and consecrated themselves to its realization. 

The Patronage is a center where children gather to receive, 
together with religious instruction, a moral development 
that is based upon Catholic doctrine, such as cannot be 
gained in the State schools, and often not even in the home; 
the Patronage is an educational work. The parish center 
of St. Francis Xavier brings the children together several 
times a week, especially Thursdays and Sundays, in suit- 
able localities. The meetings are devoted to the teaching 
of Catechism, alternating with sports and amusements to 
enliven the time. According to their age, the pupils are 
instructed in sewing, singing, foreign languages, physical 
culture, domestic economy and family matters. The older 
students are thus prepared for the duties and responsibili- 
ties that will rest upon them when they establish their own 
Christian homes. In this way we seek to supply for what is 
unhappily wanting in the so-called “neutral” education, 
introduced with such evil consequences into the official 
schools. In all we had 250 pupils at our center, varying in 
age from five to twenty-five years. 

The establishment, upkeep and development of the 
Patronage is indispensable for the preservation of a 
Catholic atmosphere among the young. But it implies con- 
siderable outlays. Catholic charity is drained of its re- 
sources by constant and repeated application. That it may 
not succumb, to the detriment of France, which is so 
sadly afflicted by the ruins of the war, help must be given 
the devoted teachers who are consecrating all their energies 
to the welfare and preservation of the souls of our young 
Catholic France. 

The work here described by the daughter of the great French 
general was in reality started by her. It is almost wholly a 


spiritual work, but the teaching is thorough and promotion is 


made dependent wpon a careful diocesan examination. The 
teachers are women and girls of the parish. It is a substantial 
Catholic work that might well be imitated by us. Donations 


will gladly be forwarded by AMERICA. 

































































